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Wu I come to the notes which ex- 
hibited the honourable Mr. Bardoe, I half 
ſuſpected Sir George to have been amuſing 
bimſelf with a portrait à la fantaiſie. I know 
indeed, a man might deſpiſe ſome things, but 
all and above all woman! Theſe 
dear beings, which heaven, in, its hour of 
greateſt benevolence, gave us to ſmooth our 


care and our linen; and without whom, what 


is there indeed in this world, that can deſerve 


the name of pleaſure. Heavens! what a 


vol. v. B capacity 


\ 
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capicity of contempt muſt the honourable 
Mr. Bardoe have had, : 

But, in ſpecimens of converſation, one 
gives only that which is ſtriking-and remark- 
able; and I thought this faſtidious gentleman 
ought to be hung up for the terror of thoſe, 
who ſhould hereafter dare to blaſpheme the 
dear deities of my adoration; otherwiſe, it 
muſt be owned, there did things drop from 
the lips of Mr. Bardoe, that denoted an acute 
obſervation and a cultivated mind. 

Sir George thought thus; and that, could 
his intolerable pomp be avoided, ſuch a cha- 
racter might be borne with, nay, even prove 
amuſing for a ſhort time. He began even 
to chink, that there was not ſo violent a 


neceſſity for riding poſt through Italy. If 


the wretches he ſought were in Italy, as he 


had too much cauſe to fear they were not, 
he was leſs likely to miſs them by ſlow tra- 
velling, than by ſwift; and it was a thouſand 
pities ſuch a country ſhould be gone through 
without being looked at. Some months ſince, 
the idea of treading this claſſic earth gave 
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him a moſt ſenſible delight. With its Virgils 
he had been charmed; inſtructed by its 
Livies; warmed by its Ciceros; and excited 
to public virtue by its Scipios. For Popes 
indeed he had no violent reverence; but he 
loved muſic and painting. Why then ſhould 
he renounce the pleaſures which Italy could 
ſo abundantly beſtow? 

With theſe reflections Sir George roſe at 
his uſual hour, and ſent a note to the honour- 
able Mr. Bardoe, requeſting the favour of 
his company to breakfaſt, Not one of his 
poliſhed Engliſh family was yet ſtirring. At 
eleven the major domo became viſible, and 
informed Sir George, his maſter took choco- 
late in bed at twelve and roſe. at one, That 
he never dined, for Italian hours were abo- 
minable. That if he travelled, he threw 
himſelf into his chaiſe and went one poſt. It 
he did not travel, he uſually ſpent the hours 
in his apartment; for he could not give. him- 
elf the trouble to ſee things which gave lim 
no pleaſure to ſce. 
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About the hours of eating, Sir George was 
totally indifferent; ſo requeſted by the mayor 
domo, the honour of Mr. Bardoe's company 1 
to ſupper; which invitation being accepted, 
he ordered two ſmall courſes, and then went 
out upon his uſual inquiries. _ 

From this ſupper every appearance of pa- 
rade was purpoſely baniſhed. Its character 
was neatneſs, elegance, and comfort. In an 
hour it gave way to a table furniſhed with 
the beſt wines of Milan. Sir George, as 
hoſt, exerted himſelf to entertain; he was 
this evening more than uſually ſprightly ; 
and, aided by the beſt wines of Milan, drew 
from the honourable Mr. Bardoe ſome un- 
equivocal ſigns of pleaſure, and changed his 
little air of ſtately indifference. 

He condeſcended to aſk if Sir George was 
going the tour; or had buſineſs in view? As 
this was not the hour of retenù, Sir George's 
anſwer was à little hiſtory of himſelf for the 
laſt year; in which, as uſually happens to 
people who tell their own tales, ſome part of F | 

his own folly ſlipt behind the curtain, ©« So,” | | 
faid 7 
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faid Sir George, at the concluſion, © my 


buſineſs is of ſuch a nature, as to require 
rather more expedition than your mode cf 
travelling will admit of, otherwiſe I ſhould 
have been happy to have become your com- 
panion de voyage.” | 

« As to that,” Mr. Bardoe replied, © it is 
to me perfectly indifferent whether I travel 


fwift or flow. When I am in bed I have 


ſeldom any motive for riſing; when I am in 
one place, I have ſeldom any motive for 
going to another. I call this the-indolence 
of wiſdom. But as I have little to induce 
me to motion, I have almoſt as little to in- 
duce me to reſt; ſo that I ſhould accept 
your offer, provided you would take the 
trouble to govern my motions only that, 
of all the cauſes for travelling that J have yet 


heard or read of, yours is the worſt.” 


There was a ſomething like rudeneſs in 
this reply, which gave Sir George ſome ſmall 
confuſion, and perhaps a little offence, 

« I am afraid,” ſaid the honourable Mr. 
Bardoe, who perceived this; © I am afraid, 

_ were 
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were I to accept your offer, I ſhould be 
troubleſome to you. It is true, J never 


mean to offend; nor do I regard whether 


my ſentiments do or do not accord with thoſe 
of other people. But I am fond of freedom 


of ſpeech; and when truth riſes, or ſeems to 


riſe, ſpontaneouſly to my lips, I cannot give 
myſelf the trouble either to ſuppreſs it, or 
feek for circumlocution.“ 

« No words,” anſwered Sir George, © will 


give me offence, when I am convinced it was 


not the intention of the ſpeaker to give it. 
Your general apology is ſufficient to give a 
currency to a freedom of ſpeech. But why 


are my motives for travelling of the worſt 


fnecies ??? 
I pay little regard to human opinions,” 
replied Mr. Bardoe, © not even to my own. 


Conſider it, if you pleaſe, as a ſentiment, that 


was juſt born and died.“ 
« Do me the favour to believe,“ ſaid Sir 
George, © that truth, accompanted with 


friendlineſs of intention, can never be diſ- 


2greeable to me.” 
cc You 
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NA A i in 7 
cc You travel then,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe, 
e with your head full of the wrongs you have 
received; that is, goaded by a perpetual 
anger. I have felt this ſenſation formerly, 
but cannot ſay I found it ſo agreeable as to 
deſire it for a conſtant inmate of my boſom, 
One of your former aſſociates, 1s probably a 
fellow of the loweſt order of raſcals An 
Engliſh gentleman cannot think of the ſtil- 
letto, even in Italy: What can you do with: 
Met” | | 
e Cane him—” anſwered Sir George. 
ce And has he not alſo a cane?” aſked the 
honourable Mr. Bardoe. | 
There was ſomething 1n this anſwer which 
did not quite pleaſe Sir George; but he was 
upon honour, not to be offended. | 
As he did not reply, Mr. Bardoe ſaid, 
ce the other is a gentleman. Him you call 
out to an equa] conteſt, aſſured of victory, 
though, no doubt; and depending upon the 
favour of heaven, which cannot fail to in- 
tereſt itſelf in a cauſe of ſo much conſe- 
quence,” | 
| B 4 _ "Thi 
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This was a new ſtain in the honourable 
Mr. Bardoe; and Sir George could not help 
feeling himſelf pleaſed with it, though it 
wounded him.—* What!” ſays he, after a 
minute's pauſe, —** What would you have 
me do?” 

« Nothing,” quietly anſwered Mr. Bardoe. 


CHAP H. 


TIE gentlemen left Milan the following 


day, taking the road to Rome, where they 
arrived in great ſafety, and in little more than 


four times the time in which it is uſually per- 


formed. For the honourable Mr. Bardoe, 
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with his perfect indifferance to reſt or motion, 
could ſeldom be induced to riſe before eleven; 
nor quit his apartment till he had recovered 
the fatigues of ſleep, by an hour or two of 
repoſe upon his ſofa, in the light undreſs of 
a morning gown, with his ſnuff-box and his 
tooth-pick caſe, But the greateſt grievance 
to Sir George, was the ſtill roo ſuperb ſup- 
per, the only thing which ſeemed to give the 
leaſt animation to Mr. Bardoe.. In vain Sir. 
George threw certain oblique glances at the 
indutgence of a luxurious appetite, and ſup- 
ported them by Greek and Roman authority. 
The honourable. Mr. Bardoe would never 
give himſelf the trouble to talk, till towards 
the concluſion of the evening. The laſt they 
ſpent of the road, he thanked Sir George for 
having. taken the pains to collect for his uſe, 
the wiſe precepts of the ancients, ſo venerable 
for long beards, and ſhort ſaws. But if they, . 
ſaid he, or you for them, would condeſcend 
to give reaſons, as well az precepts, I ſh2uld: 
like to know, ſince natuse has ſpread papillas 


all over my tongue, why it ſhould be thought 


UTC. 
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more indecent to derive pleaſure from im- 
preſſions made upon them, than upon any 
other of the numerous. nerves of the human 
body? Or why is the vanity of being ſerved 
with a reſpectful attention, more cd 
than a thouſand other vanities? — 

Sir George admired the alley with which. 
men. varniſh- over their foibles; he might 
have admired: his own; but he reflected alfo 
that if he could reaſon away the only feelings 
his new friend ſeemed to poſſeſs, he would 
_ ſcarce be conſcious of his exiſtence. 

There was in Rome a Scotch gentleman of 
the-name of Cameron, a dealer. in vertti, and 
a maſter of the ceremonies to young Engliſh-. 
men, on their arrival at this once reſpectable 
capital. Letters of recommendation to this 
gentleman were unneceſſary. No foreigner 


of deſtinction can come to Rome without 
his knowledge; no one can complain. that 
his ſervices are not offered at leaſt, if not 


accepted. By Sir George however they 
were accepted graciouſly, and the viſit was 
to the famous gallery of the Cardinal de B—. 


They. 
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MAN AS HE 15. 11 

5 They found there a lively Frenchman, a 
Z Monſieur or an Abbe Depaty, I think, wtio- 

| Fi was perhaps more entertaining to the majo- 
*# rity of the company than Raphael or Titan. 
1 He convinced them of the ſublimity of his 


own conception, by every attitude of aſto- 
niſhment in which human bodies can be 
thrown; and by every epithet, which the 
1 French language has provided to expreſs 
admiration, Quelle grace! quella beaute! 
que touchant! que brillante! que divine! 
que raviſſante! Sir George caught a little 
of this divine flame; felt ſome very inex- 
preſſible impoſſible feelings, and lamented 
that he was not maſter. of the connoiſſeural 
language. 

As to the honourable Mr. Bardoeb) is 
threw a careleſs glance upon the paintings; 
obſerved with more attention the tones and 
geſtures of Dupaty; but kept undiſturbed 
his tranquillity and his ſilence. ; 
AI ou were not much entertained 1 
I. fear,“ ſaid Sir George, at ſupper. 
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© Much more than I expected,” replied 
Mr. Bardoe, * 1 ſhould have been extremely 


fo, had I had the ſame taſte for comedy I had 


once. 
actor.” 


Actor!“ ſaid Sir George. 


Monſieur Dupaty is an excellent 


ce Don't 


you then think he felt the raptures he ſeemed. 


to feel ſo lively?“ 


« Pray Sir George inform. me—what idea. 


had you of the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, when 


you were told it was divine, it was grand 
Did you learn any 


beyond: conception. 
thing?” 

Sir George did not reply. 

« J, faid Mr. Bardoe, © uſed to take it 


into my head formerly, that I was amuſed 
To the 
fair daughter of Jephtha judge of Iſrael, one 


with looking at hiſtorical pieces. 


painter had given a face of ſteady and heroic 


piety. Another, more natural. perhaps, had 
given her only half this, and mingled it with. 
a terror, ſhe ſtrove, but in vain, to conceal. 
One ſoldier hides his face; another looks at. 


the ſacrificing prieſt; a third at Jephtha, 
with 
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with indignant grief. I faw what the painters 
meant. The ideas which paſſed thro' their. 
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minds were viſible; juſt as would have been 
tthoſe of a poet ora hiſtorian, who had related 


the ſame thing, with all the embelliſhments. 
nis imagination could give. But what of 
divine is there in all this?“ 

« Some gentlemen, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid Mr. 
Cameron, find their conceptions too ex- 
alted for common: words to reach.” 

« Had you ſaid confuſed,” replied his. 
honour, your ſuppoſition might have been 
nearer the mark. Every one however has. 
a right to ſuppoſe what. he pleaſes; and I. 
fuppoſe that ignorance and vanity copulate- 
theſe exalted epithets between them.“ 

« By my faul,“ ſaid Cameron, «but ye 
are muckle ſevere.” 

« You: vill be better entertained at the 
Opera to-morrow: night, I hope,” ſaid Sir 
George. | 

« Sir George Paradyne,” anſwered Mr.. 
Bardoe with great ſolemnity, © I cannot now 
be pleaſed with any thing that violates nature, 

5 or 
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or degrades it. Eunuchs, like ſwans, ſquall 1 
and die. I cannot forget that they are Y 
eunuchs, and that men do not die ſinging.” 1 

The muſic, however,” ſaid Sir George. 

« Is extatic, no doubt,” replied Mr. 
Bardoe ; * but I have been raviſhed ſo often, 
that I can no longer expire upon a thrill.” 

There is however,” ſaid Sir George, 
cc one entertainment, with which, as a ſcholar, 
you mult be pleaſed.” Mr. Cameron has a 
tolerably acute map of old Rome. To ſee 
how much of it is now Rome, how much in 
ruins, and to contemplate thoſe ruins,” 

e By heavens!” ſaid the honourable Mr. 
Bardoe, with emphaſis, © the human mind is 1 
in ruins, I think. Or could it contemplate 
with pleaſure, the wreck of all. that is great | * 

in human kind; and all that is little riſing an 
its ruins. Nothing certainly can be a greater 

| burleſque on the importance. of this. vain 3 
animal, Man, than the ſacred college iſſuing | Þ 
out its bulls as from the chancery of heaven. 4 
Nothing a greater proof of the fatuity of the 
ſame. animal, ſo proud of its intellect, to bow 
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the knee to ſuch ridiculous gods. The 
facred college ! with the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt 
at its head! all reverend! all venerable ! red- 
hatted, and heaven-born ſenate! whoſe ardent 
devotion it has been for centuries after cen- 
turies, to diſſeminate lies and blaſphemies 
over the face of the earth ; to cheat the feeble 
race of man with indulgences; and deſtroy it 
with inquiſitions !”? 

This philippic laſted a 6 time. When 
they ſeparated, Mr. Cameron ſaid to Sir 
George: this is a prodigious genius. What 
a pity, there is nothing in this world can. 
pleaſe him! 
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Tur knowledge: Mr. Cameron poſſeſſed N 
as a Roman antiquarian, was only exceeded 
by his obliging diſpoſition. Every thing 
that was old in Rome and nine leagues round bi 
every thing that could elucidate the hiſtory _Þ 
of that ſpirited nation, was pointed out to 
Sir George; and in- particular, coins and 
medals; with which the young baronet ' 
ſtocked himſelf much to his own edi fication, 
and Mr. Cameron's ſatisfaction. © But,” 
ſaid the latter, © it is na reet to confine oor- 
ſelves aw and intire to arms and republics ; 

| arts- 
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arts ought to ſhare our attention, You ha 
ſeen the venus, the hercules, the laocoon, 
and the gladiator. I allow that the age of 
the revival of the arts, produced no ſculpture 
like unto theſe ; but for paintings, we canna. 
ſay ſo much. Gin you have a taſte that way, 
I think it may be in my pooer to ſarve you.“ 

« My taſte in painting,” replied Sir Geo. 
tt is in its infancy, I ſee pictures with 
pleaſure ; but have not ſtudied the art.” 

« Whenever ye do““ ſaid Mr. Cameron, 
ce begin wi the beſt maiſters.“ 

« I am ſenſible,“ anſwered Sir George, 
te that this is the proper mode to form a 
good taſte ; but my father's inclination leads 
to other purſuits, I am not poſſefled of any 
of the firſt maſters, and imagine they muſt 
be purchaſed at an expence which at preſent 


I do not chuſe to incur.” 


It is vary reet,” Mr. Cameron faid, 
te to be prudent; it is the grand foundation 


of a' the virtues. The beſt pieces, when 


they are publicly known, ſell exceſſive high. 
But there is lately dede here, a rich buigeſs, 
; whom. 
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whom I was very eentimate with. The mon 
was na' oftentatious ; he had a moſt exquee - 
ſete taſte, to be ſure; but he loved batter to 
enjoy it in private, or with a vary few freends, 
than to ſeet up a muſæum for the amuſement 
of avery body mare than the owner; ſo it 1 
happened that his collection is known to few, © 3 
It coſt him upwards of twenty thouſand 
poond ; and his axecutors are noo debating, 
whether they ſhould make a private ſale or a 
fale by auction. For ye mult know Sir 
George, that auctions are expcenſive; and 
when the gudes are no' celebrated, ſeldom 
anſwer. I think for aboot five thooſand 
poond ye might come in for the hale; and 
let me tell you, ſic an opportunity does naa 
fa' to the lot of avery genitlemon once in aw g 
his leef, 1 canna' ma' the leaſt doot, but in 
England you may ſell the worſt moiety o' the 
collection for mare money, and get the reeſt 
for nathing.“ 
But,“ ſaid Sir George, © I cannot com- 
mand ſo much caſh here.“ | 
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% Ah, —replied Mr. Cameron, —“ ſay 
nothing aboot that, there is na' banker in all 
Rome, that knows his leetters, who wull 
refuſe Sir George Paraden's bills to any 
amoont.“ 

Such an opportunity to be rich in virtu 
was not to be reſiſted; eſpectially as Mr. 
Cameron obligingly uadertook not only the 
purchaſe, but engaged to fee the whole care- 
fully pack'd, and ſent to Naples, there to be 
embarked for England. * But,” ſays the 
Scotchman, “ all this muſt be done in four 
days; for I am under the neceſſity of going 
to Florence on Sunday next.” 

Sir George complied, and the whole by- 
ſineſs was concluded in the given time with 
the ſtricteſt privacy. © For,” as Mr. Came- 
ron obſerved, © if it was known, Sir George 


would be plagued oot of his leef by ſolici- 


tations to ſee it; and it wad be weel if dif- 
ficulties were na' thrown in the way of its 
embarkation by men in pooer.” — Mr. 
Cameron went the- day after its completion 
for Florence, 


In 


In the mean time the honourable Mr. 
Bardoe had ſpent his tine more to his own 
taſte; for his apartment was large, magni- 
ficent, and well furniſhed with ſofas and eaſy 
chairs. Soups, macareni and vermicelli, 
were always at hand, juſt to titillate the pa- } 
pille; ſome books, antient or modern, juſt 
to exerciſe his contempt. In the grand area 
of St. Peter's, he found ſomething to look 
at, though not to. admire; and when he 
viewed. a proceſſion or the Pope's guard, he if 
would fay,—heavens! what things now are 
Romans !— 1 

The amuſements in which Sir George had. 
been lately engaged were requiſite to prevent 
a, certain degree of dejection which had 
gradually taken the place of the anger, which, 
though 1t tormented, had hitherto animated 
him. He had Joſt Mr. Cameron too, that 
uſeful friend; Rome had no longer any at- 
tractions; he wiſhed, nay, he ſighed to be 
again in England, and at the feet of Miſs 
Colerain; and having communicated his. 
deſire to Mr. Bardoe, that placid and truly 

good- 
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good-natured man, agreed to return home 
by way of Venice; and proceed to Venice 


buy the coaſt of the Adriatic. 


CHAP lv. 


Tur character of the honourable Mr. 
Bardoe, is yet open to us only on the ſide 
of his apathy, and of that ſeeming contradic- 
tion to it, a certain degree of Epicuriſm. 
But my fair and penetrating readers, will 
ſcarcely give him or any man credit for an 
apathy ſo total as his pretenſions to it; nor 
indeed did Mr. Bardoe poſſeſs it. He had 
indeed endeavoured to perſuade himſelf, that 
TN there 
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there were few things which ought to give a 
wiſe man concern; but the maxim had-not 
been able to eradicate certain habitual pro- 
penſities. Betwixt theſe propenſities there- 
fore and this maxim, he had made a kind of 
league. As a matter of indifference, if it fell 
in his way, he might as well oblige as not 
oblige; and, as he was not enamoured of 
money, if it fell in his way he might as well 
be charitable as otherwiſe. This diſpoſition 
being once known, it had fallen in his way to 
be liberal and obliging as often as moſt men 
would deſire. 255 

The preciſe fact, with reſpect to Mr. 
Bardoe, was, not that he was totally deprived 
of pleaſure; but that two circumſtances of 
his life had rendered pleaſure leſs vivid to 
him, than in moſt men. The firſt was, that 
having, before he became a favourite with 
fortune, addicted himlelf almoſt ſolely to in- 


tellectual pleaſures; he could not long bear 


the more common inſipid, nor the more groſs 
and ſenſual; though at firſt, on account of 
their novelty, he entered into them with 

f extreme 


Hi 
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extreme avidity. The other circumſtance, 
common as it is, no delicate mind has. yet 
learned to bear—a diſappointment in love, 
ariſing from deceit. Yes—he was upon the 
point of being happy with a young lady of 
more beauty than fortune, when the young 
Earl of H ſtepped in betwixt him and 
happineſs; and with a title in poſſeſſion, 
changed the current of the lady's affection. 
This was the more provoking, becauſe 
Lord H was his political rival ; and upon 
a certain occaſion, they had met once as men 
of honour meet ; but having been prevailed 
upon to make mutual conceſſions, the affair 
finiſhed without powder or ball, and ever 
ſince they have hated each other with abun- 


dant cordiality. It was a long, long reflec- 
tion upon this ſimple and very common ac- 


cident, which convinced Mr. Bardoe, there 
was nothing in this world worth being pleaſed 
with. | | 

Our travellers ſer out from Rome, and bent 
their courſe towards Peſcara. When they 
approached the Adriatic, they fell in with 
6 ſeveral 
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ſeveral bands of pilgrims going to, or return- 
from Loretto. Sir George, whoſe taſte it 
was to ſee man in all his ls alighted 
oft” to mingle and converſe with them. For 
the moſt part he found them merry, pert, 
ignorant, and ſomething addicted to obſce- 
- nity. The honourable Mr. Bardoe thought 
nothing of them, but amuſed himſelf with a 


gentle ſlumber. One day Sir George ſaw | 


before him two female pilgrims, who had 
joined no band. One of theſe, dreſt nearly 

in the Hungarian mode, but in deep mourn- 
ing, walked ſlowly and ſilently along, either 
buried in thought, or abſorbed in grief. She 
was handſome, had a genteel figure, and, 
though young, an air of dignity in her mien. 
Sir George alighted, and accoſted her re- 
ſpectſully in Italian. She ſeemed to have 
enough of that language, to anſwer that ſhe 
did not underſtand it. Vous parlez de 
Francais Mademoiſelle peutetre, ſaid Sir 
George. Non — non,“ ſhe replied, with 
ſome confuſion and timidity - non omnino 
gs. Sir George was aſtoniſhed. He 
ſpoke 
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ſpoke to her in Latin with increaſed reſpect: 
« Fe ſeared,” he ſaid, * he owed the ſeeing 


her in her preſent ſituation to ſome diſtreis 
on her part.” | 

To this ſhe replied, with a ſweet pretty 
accent, © ſhe had ſeen diſtreſs enough.“ 

« May I preſume,” ſaid Sir George, © to 
inquire of what country you are?“ 

% De Tranſylvania,” the anſwered, I 
am of the houſe of Zaporo, and poſſibly the 
only individual of it, now left ro lament its 
rum.” 7 

„J have heard of the Count Zaporo,” 
ſaid Sir George; “ he was engaged againſt 
the emperor.” " 

« He was,” anſwered the lady; © he 
fought to relieve his country from oppreſſion, 


1n his own language and that of his friends ; 


—in that of his enemies, he was a rebel. 
But, faid ſhe, burſting into tears, he was my 
father. J am going to pray the Virgin Mary 
to obtain his pardon if he erred; and mine, 


if I have erred in believing he was engaged 


in a juſt cauſe. But, continued ſhe, ſince I 
VOL. IV, C have 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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have arrived in Italy, this is the firſt time 
I have had occaſion to ſpeak of my family; 


the firſt time curioſity has been excited on 


my account.“ 
« If,“ ſaid Sir George, © you impute to 


mere curioſity, the deſire I have to know and 


to ſerve you, you do me injuſtice.“ 

« Curioſity,” ſhe replied, “ is ſometimes 
one of the moſt innocent of the motives, by 
which men are guided in their conduct to 
women.“ 

« If you are happy,” ſaid Sir George, 


ce you may be in the right to indulge ſenti- 


ments of caution. If not——1 am an En- 
gliſhmen—capable, I hope, of feeling reſpect 


and compaſſion, and you inſpire both. IF 


you cannot prevail upon yourſelf to believe 
me, I ſhall be ſorry ; and bidding you fare- 
well, content myſelf with wiſhing you all 
poſſible happineſs.” | 

Again ſhe burſt into tears. Too ſure,” 
ſhe ſaid, after a minute's pauſe. © Too ſure 
I need protection, but by whom, or for what 
it can be given, is equally unknown to me.”? 
| « I know 
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« ] know not,” Sir George returned, 
« how I can obviate a diſtruſt, which, tho' 
it diſtreſſes me, I cannot but applaud. All 
men may make profeſſion; yet it would hurt 
me much if I ſhould know hereafter, that 
mere attention to decorum had robbed me 
of ſo ſincere a pleaſure, as that of ſerving an 
unfortunate, and, I think, deferving young 
lady.” 

« That,” anſwered ſhe, with a faint ſinile, 
«© you mult take upon my word. However, 
as the Latin language is not I think ſpoke at 
all in England, this converſation ſhews me 
you are learned, and the politeneſs of your 
manners, that you are a gentleman, (homo 
civilis.) I owe ſomething to your courteſy 
at leaſt, and will, if you deſire it, ſee you 
again in Loretto.“ 

Sir George anſwered, *“ ſhe would much 
oblige him,” and wiſhing her a pleaſant 
pilgrimage, returned to his carriage. 


C2 CHAP. 
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| Wurd this converſation was related to 
the honourable Mr. Bardoe, he liſtened at- 

tentively, without offering the leaſt interrup- 
| tion; and then obſerved, © it was rather 
| wonderful we had had none of theſe Tran- 
| ſylvanian Counteſſes in England. Sir George, 
| not comprehending exactly the nature of this 
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obſervation, did not reply to it. 

« But,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe, after a minute's 
i pauſe, © no body with us, underſtands 
Sclavonian; and Latin cannot be ſo ſoon. 
| learned, as the wants of impoſture require.” 

| ; « Tt 
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te Ts it poſſible,” ſaid Sir George, © you 
can poſſibly ſuſpect this lady to be an im- 
poſtor?“ 

« No, by heaven!” Mr. Bardoe replied, 
« for I hate powder and ball. Otherwiſe, 
ſuſpicion is poſſible.” 

« A man mult take uncommon pains to 
create it here,” faid Sir George. 

« No,” replied his honour, © it requires 
no violent effort. One may fuſpect it in 
Rome itſelf; within the precincts even of the 
holy father.” 

« I ſhould ſooner,” ſaid Sir George, 
4 ce ſuſpect it there, than on a pilgrimage.” 
 * Oh—it has gone its pilgrimage often 
YN enough,” Mr, Daruve anfwercd, © even to 
Mecca.” 

« cannot, ſaid Sir George, © ſuſpett 
it in ſuch a form.“ 

« Nor in any form I believe; ſuſpicion is 
no part of the character of Sir George 
Paradyne,“ replied Mr. Bardoe. 

4] am glad of it,” returned Sir George; 
« It is but a mean quality.“ 


23 « Uſeful 
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« Uſeful too, on certain occaſions,” Mr. 
Bardoe replied. © Sometimes it may ſave 
money; ſometimes prevent one's being 
laughed at.” 

Rather than lodge ſo mean an intimate in 
my bolom,” faid Sir George, with emphaſis, 
© I would pay any price.“ 

„% Then it is to be hoped,” Mr. Bardoe 
returned, © that when you arrive in England, 
you will not repent your private bargaias at 
Rome.“ 

„Sir!“ ſaid Sir George. 

«© Nay, prithee, Paradyne, ſpare me the 
| big look and frowning brow. Simple truth 
does not deſerve it. Though I own I have 
drawn her Iadyſhip cut of the well ſooner 
than J intended,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe. 
| I beg an explanation,” ſaid Sir George. 
| « In your ſecret tranſactions with Mr. 
Cameron, did ſuſpicion never once intrude 
| upon you?# 2 
ce Tf it ever did,” 0 Sir George, 3 * 
1 ſoon drove it away.“ 1 
i « Too. 
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« Too ſoon perhaps,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe. 
« Ttis not exactly known what the expulſion 
coſt you; it is only jaid that Mr. Cameron 
makes the moſt of his opportunities. The 
worſt of it wih be, if, when you make your 
exl:ibition in Gre ſvenor-Square, there ſhould 
not be found any thing to eſtabliſh your 
character as a connoificur.?” 

« With that,” ſaid Sir George, © I can 
eaſily diſpenſe. But, for heaven's ſake, 
Bardoe, how came you to know all this?“ 

« From heaven, no doubt; by the mouth 
of agg Lodoto.“ 

And you believe him piouſly?“ mer 
Sir George. 

« No,” anſwered Mr. Bardoe, © at firſt 
I was impious enough to doubt; for father 
Lodoto and Cameron were intimate, and 
called each other friends; ſo. I ſuſpected it 
was a monkiſh malignity, ariſing from a 
ſucceſs he was not permitted to ſire, or not 
to ſhare ſufficiently. So,” continued Mr. 
Bardoe“ © I ſent for Roſewaite ; that modeſt 
young Engliſh painter who dined with us. 

7 C4 twice, 
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twice, and attracted the attention of the com- 
pany. This young man heſitated to ſpeak 
of Cameron ; ſaid he had not the honour of 
his acquaintance, and eluded my curioſity 
prettily enough. I turned the diſcourſe upon 
himſelf, and aſked concerning his expecta- 
tions and appointinents. Here he was in- 
genuous and explicit; and I found he was 
rather in an embarraſſed ſituation, I was 
not ſorry to feel in my way to be of ſervice 
to him. He laid aſide his reſerve, and gave 


me the character of Cameron; a very amia- 


ble one indeed; for he cautiouſly avoids 
giving any affronts; aſſents to any propoſi- 
tion; flatters with {kill ; and cheats ſo oblig- 


ingly, that a generous Engliſhman can ſcarce 


take offence. It is whiſpered, ſaid he, in our 
academy, that he has ſold Sir George Para- 
dyne the collection of a rich burgeſs of Rome, 
who never was rich, and never had a collec- 
tion. It is true he died, and Mr. Cameron 
took his houſe ; which he has made a repo- 
ſitory of lumber; a large quantity of which 
is packed and ſent off to Oſtia, as it 1s ſaid, 


for 
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for Sir George Paradyne. This is all I know 
of the matter.“ | 

« But pray,” ſaid Sir George, endeavour- 
ing to conceal the agitation into which this 
narrative had thrown him, “ why did you 
not extend your kindneſs ſo far as to let me 
know this?? 

« Becauſe,” replied Mr. Bardoe, © the 


very firſt minute J ſaw you, after this eluci- 


d:tion, you began to lament the loſs of your 
friend, who, you told me, was gone to 
Florence.” | 

« But why ſhould this have hindered 
you?” aſked Sir George. 

« Becauſe,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe, © you ſcem 
to have laid it down as a rule for your own 
governance, that no man ſhall deceive you 
with impunity ; and I was not wiling to give 
you a freſh motive for roaming the earth in 
queſt of ſcoundrels.” ; 

« Florence,” ſaid Sir George, rather 
ſullenly, © was not much out of our way.” 

It is time, Paradyne,” replied Mr. 
Bardoe, “ that you ſhould begin to learn 
C 5 experi- 
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experience, either from yourſelf or others. 
Did you find Count Colliano in Italy? Or 
do people, when they are running away, 
uſually tell where they are going? Roſewaite, 
whom I conſulted on this very head, told 
me, it was not the firſt time he had gone to 
Florence on a. ſimilar occaſion; though with- 
out ſtirring out of Rome; where he knew 
how to conceal himſelf more effectually than 
in any part of Italy, When Sir George 
Paradyne,” ſaid he, © takes his departure, 
which Cameron will know in an hour, he will 
arrive poſt from Florence; aud lament that 
he was too late to bid adieu to his dear 
triend.” : | 

e And you think,” faid Sir George, re- 
ſtraining his anger with difficulty, „ you 
think, ſuch fellows ought to go unpuniſhed ?.“ 

« Puniſhed for a little innocent ingenuity .” 
ſaid Mr. Bardoe, ſmiling. He has ſold you 
goods for more than they are worth. In 
what civilized country is this forbidden? Or, 
if forbidden, obeyed? The property was 
tis; he told you what would make 1t yours. 
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Vou accepted the condition. Should you 
ſucceed in fixing the imputation of knavery 
upon him, how will you avoid that of cre- 
dulity upon yourſelf ?”? 
« He made me,” ſaid Sir George, © 
thouſand profeſſions of friendſhip.” 
© And you believed them;” ſaid Mr. 
Bardoe. © Was there any neceſſity for that? 
Or do you think friendſhips ſpring into ex- 
iſtence like muſhrootns?ꝰ“ 
« You take great pains to ſhew me my 
folly,” ſaid Sir George, 
ce Not I indeed,” returned Mr. Bardoe.. 
ce It is nothing to me, whether you ſee it or. 
not. One muſt talk; and though I acknow- 
ledge the ſuperior value of politeneſs, I got. 
in my earlier days, ſuch an abominable habit 
| of ſpeaking truth, or that which ſeemed to. 
I ; me to be ſo, that I fear I ſhould be unable to 
refrain it—even at court. This is my folly.” 
« For all this,” ſaid Sir George, I don't 
think. my. pretty Tranſylvanian will prove an 
1mpoſtor,” 
- C 6. 


She: 
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« She will prove a woman I ſuppoſe;“ 
replied Mr. Bardoe. 

«© What do you infer from that 7 ?” Sir 
George aſked. 

e That you will be kind, and ſhe grate- 
ful;” returned Mr. Bardoe. 

Bardoe!“ ſaid Sir George, © your words 
uſually imply more than they ſeem. I may 
be kind, I intend to be ſo, I may, I do 
expect gratitude. But if you think I would 
take an advantage of that kindneſs, or her un- 
protected fituation to betray her, to ſink her 
into infamy ; you honour me with principles 
which I hold. to be execrable. Curſe me if 
I would make her an immodeſt propoſal, for 
Damn the ſuppoſition! I almoſt hate 
you, Bardoe, for making it. Me! deceive 
an unſuſpecting innocent!“ 

« You may be a man of the niceſt honour 
in the world,” Mr. Bardoe replied, without 
being in a paſſion. The firſt bleſſing of life 
is tranquillity; and a very good way to pro- 
cure it is—not to fall in love.“ 
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CHAP. VI. 


1 Hope I ſhall have fair readers of all re- 
ligions, for in all religions there 1s beauty. 
Some may have even been to ſee our Lady 
of Loretto.—She who once lived in a ſmall 
houſe in Paleſtine ; but not liking her neigh- 
bourhood, moved herſelf and habitation 
through the air to Dalmatia, Something 
neglected there, ſhe took wing acroſs the 
Adriatic, and fat down in Loretto. I know 
not where ſhe could have been treated with 
more kindneſs. Queens came to ſee her, and 
kings. She was dreſſed as fine as a dutcheſs 


at 
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at a court ball. She eat and drank—that is, 
her ſacred ſervants eat and drank for her 


the very beſt of this globe's productions. 
Beſides all this, they have covered her little 
cottage with a ſuperb temple; ſo that ſhe 


has nothing to fear from ſtorms—except ſuch. 
ſtorms as Dr. Prieſtly, and ſuch magicians, 


are pleaſed ſometimes to raiſe. 
To this temple Sir George repaired on the 


ſecond morning after his arrival, I fear with a 
heart more devoted to the virgin daughter 
of Count Zaporo, than to the virgin mother. 


However, as any devotion 1s better than no 


devotion at all, if Miſs Colerain forgives him, 


I hope my fair readers will do the ſame. 
Miſs Zaporo was already at the altar, 


whence, having paid her duties, ſhe retired, 


to ſeek with her maid, ſome humble lodging, 
meet for pilgrims. This, Sir George had 
already provided ; and requeſted permiſſion 


to attend her thither; ſhe conſented ;. thanked 


him with eyes that ſeemed to beam celeſtial 


fire; and having taken poſſeſſion, deſired the 
remainder: 
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remainder of that day to finiſh the duties 
which brought her thither. 

On the next day, little of the pilgrim re- 
mained. A ſimple neatneſs preſided over her 
dreſs. Sir George ſaw beauties in her which 
he had not ſeen before; beauties which did 


not create any revulſion in his ſentiments of 


compaſſion ; beauties, which piety alone, I 
ſuppoſe, can give; and which is probatly 
the reaſon why we ſee them ſo ſeldom. 
When Sir George had pazed till it would 
have been unpolite to have gazed any longer, 
aſſuming a peculiar ſoftneſs of voice, he 
made her a very pretty latin oration, not quite 
ſo long, or quite ſo elegant, as Tul'y might 
have.done; bur the purport was to gain her 
confidence, to beg permiſſion to ſerve her; 


and to be informed how he might beſt do it. 


Her anſwer, tranſlated as well as I have 
been able to tranſlate it, was as follows: 

« It is a duty I owe to your humanity, to. 
give you the outlines of my ſad, but inſig- 


_ nificant ſtory, if you will give yourſelf the 


further trouble to hear it. My misfortunes. 
N Oliginate 
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orig nate in the inſurrections of Tranſylvania; 
tco recent to have been yet much the ſubject 
of hiſtory; and on a ſcene too remote per- 
haps to have intereſted the generous Englith, 
who, free themſelves, wiſh freedom to man- 
kind. | | 

My father, Count Zaporo, had two ſons 
and myſelf. I was about twelve when theſe 
troubles began. My brothers old enough to 
take a fatal ſhare in them. There is no 
doubt but my father had an original part in 
the inſurrection, for he was one of the firſt 
characters in the province, had caught the 
glow of liberty from an abundant peruſal of 
Greek and Roman writers, which his travels 
into England, a country he ſpoke of with 
rapture, had fanned into an ardent flame. 

The caſtle in which my father had uſually 
reſided, was at a diſtance from Hermanſtadt, 
the capital, My father left there my mother 
and myſelf, and recommended us to the care 
of his vaſſals in the vicinity, who loved him, 
for he had meliorated their condition, and 
never uſed his privileges to oppreſs. At 


firſt 
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firſt, the inſurgents were ſucceſsful ; my father 
had the command of a large body, and de- 
feated the Auſtrians in three engagements, 
He was therefore peculiarly obnoxious to the 
Emperor, who came in perſon, with a force 
which rendered reſiſtance vain. 

Hitherto, we had been alarmed only by 
our apprehenſions, for the Auſtrians had not 
yet advanced ſo far as our caſtle, But ca- 
lamity had been only deferred that it might 
accumulate; and it came to overwhelm us at 
once. My father was defeated with great 
loſs, his troops ſcattered, himſelf fled, one of 
my brothers killed in the battle, the other a 
priſoner, and the enemy within a day's march 
of the caſtle. Ws 
In ſuch a ſituation, to reſiſt would only give 
our enemies an excuſe for rude or brutal 
treatment, My mother therefore ordered 
the gates of the caſtle to be thrown open; of 
which the enemy took poſſeſſion, She was 
ill and confined to her bed; perhaps ſhe 
elcaped all perſonal ill treatment from this 
cauſe ; for drunken brutality pays but little 
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regard to rank. I was too young, and indeed 
too wretched an object, to draw attention. 
The reſt of my mother's women ſuffered the 


common fate of ſuch ſituations. 


We had been about twenty days in this 


miſerable ſtate, expecting orders to leave the 


caſtle; for my mother knew my father's poſ- 
ſeſſions would be confiſcated, when one night, 
when all was ſtill, except ſome Auſtrians 
rioting upon the remaining plunder of the 


caſtle, a noiſe was heard, which we ſuppoſed 
had ariſen from a quarrel amongſt them- 


ſelves. Preſently, ſome fire arms were diſ- 
charged, the tumult grew loud and ſhocking ; 
there was not one to tell us the cauſe, till my 
father himſelf, all bloody, entered our apart- 


ment. Having tenderly embraced my mo- 


ther and myſelf, he informed her, that im- 
mediate flight was neceſſary, if it was poſſible 
for her to bear it. My mother anſwered, 
ſhe could bear any thing, ſo ſhe could have 
his company. We left the caſtle then with 
all poſſible haſte, and had the good fortune 
to get in two days into the Turkith territories ; 
aſter 


__ 
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after which, we took the road to Adrianople, 
where we arrived without accident. 
This releaſe had been effected by the zeal 


and fidelity of my father's vaſſals, amongſt 


whom he had taken a concealed refuge fince 


his defeat, —Some of theſe had acceſs to the 


caſtle for the purpoſe of ſupplying the gar- 
riſon. They took advantage of drunkenneis 


and relaxed vigilance, and introduced my 


father as I have related; then eſcorting him 
to the borders of Tranſylvania, ſome went 


back to brave their fate, others followed the- 


fortune of my father, and obtained a ſettle- 
ment amongſt the Turks. 

To the miniſters of the grand Signor my 
father was well known, for they had treated 


win him, and even advanced him money in 


ſupport of the inſurrection. Having ſettled 
us therefore at Adrianople, he haſtened to the 
Porte to ſolicit an employ; but misfortnne is 


not a proper title to reſpect at any court; 


and it was long before his ſolicitations were 
regarded. At length he obtained a govern- 
ment in Albania. 

| My 
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My mother's health had been long upon FI 
the decline. She died in his arms at Adria- 
nople, whither he had come 1n order to con- 1 
vey her to the ſeat of his new government. 
I was now his only care. He was not ava- 
ricious; but having exhauſted all that he had 
been able to fave from the wreck of his 
fortune, he lived with more frugality perhaps 
than become his ſtation, in order to ſave a 
competence for me. He had indeed the 
good fortune to pleaſe the Albanians, ail but 
the poor nobility, every were accuſtomed to 
ſhare the plunder of a court, but not the 
miniſters of the Ottoman court; for at the 
end of five years, he had remitted the tribute 
culy which was required of his part of 
Albania. They were ſurprized at the double 
novelty of a governor's living without ſtate, 
and reſting content with his ſalary. They 
had alfo ſecret intelligence that what he could 
ſave out of this, he placed in the bank of 
Venice. What could they do? on the one 
ſide was a governor of confirmed integrity, 
and a people latisfied. On the other, a 4 
govern= | 
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Y government without douceurs ; and no ſponge 


to be ſqueezed. They invited complaints. 
The turbulent nobles, and the heads of the 


X clergy, neither of whom my father regarded 
as they regarded themſclves, were ſoon ready 
do obey the call of power. 


As the Ottoman miniftry wanted only a 


pretence to recall my father, any complaint 
was heard; and an order that he ſhould re- 


pair to the imperial city was ſoon expected. 
He reſolved to obey ; for he would not give 


real cauſe for perſecution; but as events of 


this kind are at the Ottoman court pretty 
uncertain, he ſent me to Sebenico in Dal- 


matia, a town belonging to Venice, to the 
care there of a Mr. Shugrow, a Tranſylva- 


nian, who had ſettled there as a merchant; 
was reputed afflueut; and had been my 


father's agent in money tranſactions, both 


with the bank, and with private individuals. 
He was a widower, and had one daughter, 
ſhe who is now my companion and my friend. 
At the Porte, my father had the good 
fortune to defeat his enemies; but juſtice there 
| 18 
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is expenſive. War was now declared againſt 
Ruſſia and Auſtria; and as they did not 
chuſe to ſend him back to his government, 
he was offered a command in the Turkiſh 
army. He accepted this, becauſe his finances 
were much ſunk, and becauſe it was againſt 
the Auſtrians, It is ſaid that his firſt efforts 
were ſucceſsful; and that he was conſtantly 
victorious whilſt he had a ſeparate command. 
But being ordered to join the grand Vizier, 
a great battle was fought and loſt, My 
father undoubtedly fell in it, for he has not 
ſince been heard of, though two years have 
elaſped. 

1 was now truly an orphan. It is poſſible 
I may have a brother, but it is more probable 
J have not. To crown my affliction, Mr. 
Shugrow, on whole friendſhip I relied, and 
who was the fole agent, and indeed maſter of 
my little fortune, diſappeared from Sebonico 
about three months ſince, and has not ſince 


been heard of. Failing circumſtances were 


the cauſe, His creditors ſeized all, leaving 
tis daughter deſtitute, 

| - It 
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It was now neceſſary to ſeek a freſh agent, 
and I applied to a merchant of eſteemed 
probity, who ſeemed to regard me with pity 
and concern; but at our firſt interview, he 
only ſaid he would write to Venice, and I 
might depend on his beſt ſervices. He came 
again in a few days, and with a friendly 
anxiety told me, it was as he expected. 
Shugrow had drawn the greateſt part of my 
money out of the bank to ſupport his own 
credit. 

This was terrible news, for it opened my 
boſom to deſpair. It was ſome days before 
I was able to converſe again with my friendly 
merchant, who had been conſtant in his in- 
quiries after my health. He told me that 
my remaining fortune was very inadequate 
to my ſupport; and that to be miſtreſs of it, 
I muſt find ſome means to identify my 
perſon before the bank directors. That the 
beſt way would be to go to Venice with all 
the proofs I could collect; and that he 


would attend me there to aſſiſt, and to cor- 


roborate my evidence. 


ce But, 
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« But,” ſaid he, © what will Miſs Zaporo 
then do? Can ſhe forget the rank and at- 
fluence ſhe was born to; and ſtoop to live — 
almoſt to drudgery?” © It may be dif- 
ficult,” I anſwered, but it is neceſſary. The 
greater difficulty will be to find a ſituation 
wherein my poor abilities can be made ſo 
uſeful to others as to deſerve ſupport.” He 
anſwered, © I muſt not flatter you, madam, 
it will be difficult; but will you have the 
goodneſs to liſten to a propoſal I have to 
make, and hear it without reſentment ?” 
Gertainly, fir,” I anſwered, not without a 
degree of ſurprize. 

« The daughter of Count Zaporo,” he 
ſaid, © may be allowed to reſent the propoſal 
of an obſcure merchant, though made with 
all humility. It is the offer of myſelf in 
marriage. | 

© I ſee,” continued he, © your ſurpriſe; 
perhaps your diſdain.” 

e No—no” I anſwered, “ certainly not 
dildain,” 3 
Let 
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« [ et me not,” he continued, ec deceive 
you in any thing. I am not rich, but I have 


enough. . Nor do I pretend to love you with 


the rapture of youth. At my age it would 
be ridiculous. But I admire you; and pro- 


| poſe marriage as a mode by which I may with 
propriety ſecure you from many diſtreſſes, I 


fear, in your preſent unhappy ſituation you 
may be expoſed to. I do not require your 
anſwer till after conſideration ; whatſoever it 
may be, I ſhall ſubmit to it, and be always, 


if I can, your friend.” 


The generoſity and good ſenſe of this pro- 
poſal, would have inchned me to accept it; 
nor does the difference of our ages give me 
any repugnance. And yet I have repug- 


' nance, though I know not whence it ariſes. 


I have not decided. 

In the mean time, the words of my ehe 
upon her death- bed, often occurred to me. 
« ] fear,” ſaid ſhe, © I fear your father may 
have crimes to anſwer for in which war may 
have involved him. You are by my means, 
though your father is of the Greek church, 
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a ſtrict and pious Roman Catholic. You 
know well, the value of our works of ſuper- 
erogation. My father died, as your's may 
do, in the actual commiſſion of war. My 
mother took proper care that prayers and 
maſſes ſhould not be wanting; but to ſecure 
his falvation, I undertook a pilgrimage to 
Loretto. If ever you have it in your power, 
do you the ſame. You will derive a bleſſing 
from it, which will be a balm in all afflictions; 
perhaps expedite your father's term of pur- 
gation. The holy virgin will nat deny any 
thing to prayers offered up in virgin purity. 
« Now then,” continued Miſs Zaporo, 
« was a proper opportunity and a proper 
cauſe, for performing my mother's command. 
It is executed. If I have not derived from 


it the peace to myſelf which my dear mother 


promiſed, I have the more hopes the merit 
of it may devolve upon my father. I go 
from hence to Venice, to meet the worthy 
merchant, and determine, if I can determine, 


8 my future fate.“ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP VIL 


You have very much obliged me by 
this confidence, madam,” ſaid Sir George; 
« but it would oblige me much more if you 
would put it in my power to ſerve you.” 

I think myſelf already much obliged to 
you,” Miſs Zaporo anſwered, . Your hu- 
manity has intereſted itſelf in the concerns of 
a ſtranger.“ 

« To you,” ſaid Sir George, © this 
humanity is profitleſs.” 

« No,” ſhe anſwered, © Iam confolud by 
finding that there are thoſe, in whom my misfor- 
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tunes can inſpire pity. This obligation I can 
bear, and can acknowledge with gratitude, 
This 1s all the daughter of Count Zaporo 
can deſire, or can accept.” 

_ « I am ſorry for it,” ſaid Sir George, 
ſmiling, “ then I fear you will not accept the 
half of my chaiſe to Venice?” 

« You make the propoſal in jeſt, ſir,” 
ſaid the lady, rather indignantly ; * ſo I have 
no right to reſent it.“ 

« Oh, yes, © ſaid Sir George, © certainly 
in jeſt—pray how do you intend to go?” 

« By ſea,” replied the lady, © if I can. 
If not, I propoſe going in a band of return- 
ing pilgrims, but without joining their ſociety ; 
for ſome "ye them have manners . 
with piety.“ 

Neither of theſe ways,” ſaid Sir George, 
te can be a ee to you.“ 

% ] muſt not,” ſhe anſwered, © conſider 
the agreeable.” h 

« J travel,” ſaid Sir George, © with an 
Engliſh gentleman, ſometimes in the ſame, 
ſometimes in a ſeparate carriage, It would 
therefore 
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therefore be no inconvenience to us, if you 
and your friend would occupy mine as far as 
Venice.” 

« And g0 in your ſuite ? ?” ſaid the lady, 
with quickneſs. 
c No,” replied Sir George, with another 
ſmile, © we will go in yours.” 

« J make no diſtinctions,“ anſwered ſhe, 
te where there is no difference.” 


« After us then,” ſaid Sir George, r 
your own time and leiſure; only permit me 


to charge a ſervant to procure you thoſe 
advantages which female travellers ſcarce 


have it in their power to procure for them- 
ſelves.” 


« I acknowledge,” ſaid Miſs Zaporo, 


* the politeneſs and delicacy of your offer, 
whether I accept it or no. Allow me to 
conſider,” 

Sir George then, 1 himſelf to after- 
noon coffee, took his leave. 
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EE CHAP VIII. 


T'ms little hiſtory Sir George had to re- 
late to the honourable Mr. Bardoe. He did 
it circumſtantially; not forgetting as proofs 


of her truth, the genuine ſigns of paſſion and 


feeling exhibited by the fair relater. 

« It is poſſible it may be true,” Mr. 
Bardoe ſaid, after a few minutes reverie; 
te It is poſſible, But after all what does the 


girl want? She wont have money you know, 


Paradyne; ſhe told you ſo. Set that down 
to the affair of dignity. What then would 
the have?“ 

Compaſ- 
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« Compaſſion and attention, 
George. | | 

« Tf, anſwered Mr. Bardoe, © a thouſand 
guineas or ſo, would be acceptable to the girl, 
ſhe's welcome to them out of my purſe. 
But really I have no turn for uſeleſs com- 
paſſion. Nor can I take the trouble to ſay 
polite but inſignificant things, which can 
anſwer no end—except that perhaps of put- 
ting into her head, things, which had better 
not come there. 333 

« What things?“ aſked Sir George. 

« Love, perhaps,” Mr. Bardoe anſwered, 
«© or ſome of his near relations. Do you 
think a young fellow like you; with a hand- 
ſome leg, an embroidered coat, a ſoft ſmile, 
and abundance of compaſſion and attention, 
will not oblige her to draw compariſons 
betwixt you-and her old merchant? Which 
will the prefer, think you? So 1n zeal for 
her ſervice, you will poiſon the little felicity 
fhe might have been able to draw from him. 


replied Sir 


She might have remained tolerably ſatisfied 
with the goodneſs of his heart, as ſhe will 
call 
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call it; though ten to one, like ſtateſmen and 
biſhops, he has two reaſons for what he does, 
one for ſhew and one for uſe.“ 

ce So ſuſpicious a man as yourſelf, Bardoe, 
I never knew,” ſaid Sir George. 

C Yes—]T have been in the world ten 
years, and have thought of what I have ſeen 
there.“ 

© And you ſtill, perhaps, entertain doubts 
of the truth of her relation ?” ſaid Sir George. 

ce I have allowed it may be true,“ replied 
Mr. Bardoe ; “ excuſe me if I tell you 1 
think one -may depend with more firmneſs 
upon the goſpel.” 

Oblige me Bardoe,” faid Sir nes. 
«© Do wks the trouble to open your eyes 
upon her. She 1s not a baſiliſk, 

« Well fir, I will go with you; I mean 
I will do myſelf the honour. to attend you to 
your coffee aſſignation. Though after. all, 
it is nothing more than a fooliſh endeavour 
to enliſt my ſenſes, for war againſt my. reaſon.“ 


CHAP. 


HAP. IX. 


DIR George, in his encomium of Miſs 
Zaporo, had not forgot her fine underſtand- 
ing. Of which,“ ſaid the honourable Mr. 
Bardoe, * proof is this FRO to 
Loretto.” 

« As if,“ anſwered Sir George, you 
did not in every country ſee the beſt under- 
ſtandings embrued with the ſuperſtitions they 
drank in with their mother's milk.“ 

_ To elucidate this point, Mr. Bardoe in- 

quired of Miſs Zaporo, what were the cauſes 
of the revolt of Tranſylvania, - 

D 5. * The- 
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« 'The higher ranks,” ſhe anſwered, 
* were impelled by two cauſes, a proximate 
and a remote. One may. date the origin of 
the latter from certain books which had 
found their way into. the province from 
Holland and: France. I believe alſo from 
England: Theſe books treated of the nature 
of government, inſtituted, as they: ſaid, ſolely 
for the good of the people; and of the rights 
of men; and of the rights of kings; I ſhould 
have ſaid of the wrongs; for kings, accord- 
ing to them, were ſeldom right. Theſe 
pernicious books, and the {till more licentious 
converſation. which followed. their peruſal, 
laid no doubt the. foundation of the future 
rebellion, But the more immediate cauſe to 
the nobility, was the depriving them of cer- 
_ tain privileges; and the emperor's known 
deſign of aboliſhing feudal tenures.” 

% What,” —aſked Mr: Bardoe, —© might 
be the reafons to the people?“ 

«- The Emperor,” Miſs Zaporo anſwered, 
© had ſuppreſſed ſome monaſtries; had made 
fome alteration in the public forms of wor- 
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ſhip; had granted toleration to ſectaries; 
and was ſaid to have projected the ſeizing 
the revenues of the clergy ; part for the uſe 
of the ſtate, and the remainder to be divided 
more equally amongſt the individual mem- 


bers of the clergy. 


This, at Vienna, was 


called reformation. I ſhoukd call it ſacrilege.“ 
c So, I: dare ſay, did the biſhops and the 


monks,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe. 
« Yes,” Miſs Zaporo replied, 
proved that the ſtate had no right to. meddle 


ce they 


with eccleſiaſtical concerns.—That their poſ- 
ſeſſions were jure divino—that if the clergy 


poſſeſſed the whole land of the province, fo. 
much the better; they made the beft- of 


landlords—that- property diffuſed was not ſo 
uſeful to a community, as in large maſſes 


and that- when it was once acquired, it was 


nonſenſe to talk of little and much that the 


Tranſylvanians had flouriſhed long under the 
preſent ſyſtem— that all innovations were 
dangerous and in religious matters, impious 
as: well as dangerous, for the clergy were 


God's ſervants, and obeyed his -will;?? 
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Bardoe, from ſome of your , 
you incline to the opinions of the clergy.“ 
« My mother was an Auſtrian lady,“ Miſs 


catholic; . my father was of the leſs rigid 


religion, and all good government.“ 

« And you believed them, Maſs Zaporo?” 
faid Mr. Bardoe. EEO 

« It was my duty,” ſhe: anſwered. 
4 - Contrary notions, I own, would ſometimes 


for them? and confeſſed to my directors; 
who told me they. were the. greateſt crimes 


ce T preſume; Miſs Zaporo,” ſaid Mr. 


Zaporo rephed, “ a ſtrict and pious Roman 


greek church. I imbibed my mother's prin- 
ciples, the only ones, ſhe ſaid, which could 
lead me to ſalvation. It is not permitted us 
to form our own opinions on ſacred ſubjects. 
IJ have had, during my ſucceſſive misfortunes, | 
ſeveral father confeſſors; every one of whom 
lamented the daring. wickedneſs. of theſe 
times; and foretold that the propagation .of : 
ſuch deteſtable opinions, would deſtroy the 
holy. catholic. church, and a all 


ſoggeſt themſelves; but I aſked God pardon 


 Icould 
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1: could commit, and enjoined me for them 


my heavieſt penances.“ 


«-You think then, the revolt juſtifiable on 
this account ?*” ſaid Mr. Bardoe. 
« Yes,” Miſs Zoporo anſwerede * on 
this account ſolely; for temporal: ought to 
cede to ſpiritual things. In other reſpects, . 
kings, I believe, partake of the eſſence of 
omnipotence ; and ought to be ſubject to no 
power but .of God or his miniſters... Meer 


temporal objects cannot juſtify rebellion.” 


cc -In. this cenſure, do you not involve 


you father?” aſked Mr. Bardoe. . 


« J love my father as a child,” anſwered | 
Miſs Zaporo; *“ but of religion or politics - 
he never ſpoke to me. I fear he imbibed 
wrong opinions. I pray to God for him, It 
is all J can.” | 

«- I pity the poor Tranſylvanians with all 
my heart,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe: Every man 
had half a cauſe. for rebellion; no man a 
whole one. But your nobility ſeemed to 
have been deſirous of liberty themſelves; 


but unwilling to grant it. to their vaſſals.“ 


That 
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© That reſpectable ſeries of veneration 
from the vaſſal to the monarch,” replied 
Miſs. Zaporo,. © would then have been loſt. 
We ſhould have ſeen no more of that gene- 
rous loyalty to rank.“ 

The landlady of the houſe came in to in- 
form Miſs Zaporo, it was the hour of cvening 
maſs. She begged pardon of the gentlemen, . 
who politely ſubmitted their temporal to her 
eternal concerns, and took their leave. 


"Lurss .enlarged and liberal -ſentiments 
of Miſs Zaporo's, have always ſtruck me as 
being the true foundation of moſt of the 
| «exiſting. 
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exiſting governments of this our globe. A 


book which has: lately enchanted all kings, 


all queees, all biſhops —ſave  one—all good 
old women, and half an univerſity, has been 


wrote to amplify, and to ſublime them. 
Sure never were the rich powers of eloquence. 


ſo diſplayed! The apotheoſis of. the lovely 
queen into a ſtar, is an inſtance of the ſublime 
and beautiful, for which you may ſeek in the 


wide world of authors, a parallel in vain. That 


ſweet lamentation too-!—In the whole book 
of lamentations there is nothing like is. 
% Never—oh never—ſhall I. again ſee that 
generous loyalty to rank and ſex!” What 
would I not have given: to have been a lord, 
or a lady, in thoſe loyal and undegenerate 
times. nr 

There is however an ebullition of generous 
poetry ſtill ſuperior, even to theſe. 1 


thought ten thouſand ſwerds muſt have 


leaped from their ſeabbards, to avenge-. even 
a look that threatened her with inſult.” 

I was quoting this with: a generous enthu- 
ſiaſm to an old friend who lives a retired life, 


and 
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and troubles himſelf but little about the 
politics of this world. The muſcles of his 
face contracted into a ſort of grin Ten 
thouſand pens,” ſaid he, ©© muſt” ſtart from 
their ink- ſtands, to puniſh the man who dares - 
attempt to reſtore the empire of -prejudice - 
and paſſion. The age of chivalry, heaven be 
praiſed, is gone. The age of truth and rea- 
ſon. has commenced, and will advance to 
maturity in ſpite of cants or biſhops. . Law, 
—active, invincible, avenging law, is here 
the knight-errant that redreſſes wrongs, pro- 
tects damſels, and puniſhes | the baſe. miſ- 


creants who oppreſs them.“ 


When Palmerin of England and Amadis 
of Gaul, alarmed by piercing ſhrieks iſſuing 
from ſome ſequeſtered part of ſome unfre- 
quented foreſt, pierced the thicket and the 
heart of ſome foul monſter, on the point of 
diſhonouring the moſt beautiful and moſt 


accompliſhed princeſs in the world; no 


doubt the valorous knights were animated by 
principles that did honour to the human 
heart. But their. glory owed its birth, and 


ſo were his vaſſals. 
uſurped the place of diſcriminating friendſhip. 


* 
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all its luſtre, to the diſorders and miſeries of 
the times. Then, the chief, ſuperior to law, 
knew no rule of conduct but his paſſions. 
He ſaw around him, nothing but fawning 
ſervility and ſlaviſh obedience. An obedi- 
ence always compulſive, which had its origin 
in neceſſity, and paſſing by degrees into habit 
and ſentiment, ſunk the human mind to its 
loweſt degradation. His - ſmiles were joy, 
his frowns terror. Violence was then the 


road to diſtinction, for violence was the 


characteriſtic of the times. As was the chief, 
Blind attachment 


A few individuals only, the exceptions of the 


age, aſſumed to themſelves the arduous taſk 
of oppoſing violent wrong, by violent right. 
All this is now happily changed. Philo- 
ſophy and commerce have transformed that 
generous loyally ts rank, into attachment to 
peace, to law, to the general. happineſs of 
mankind ;. that proud ſubmiſſion. and dignified 


abedience into an unaſſuming conſciouſneſs of 


natural equality; and that ſubordination of the. 
| heart 
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heart into an honeſt veneration of ſuperior 
talents, conjoined with ſuperior benevolence, 
I did not invite my friend to dinner, 


CHAP. XI. 


- 
— 


.Y fair readers, I hope, will be ghd to 
eſcape with me, from theſe trivial ſpecula- 
tions; and return to the fair Zaporo, who, 
during the contention of the laſt chapter, has 
ſtolen away to Venice, How ſhe got there 
is not very material; certainly by no mode 
of travelling which could wound her honour; 
or, what is of a ſorer nature ſtill, her pride. 


The 
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The daughter of Count Zaporo had ſo far 
conquered this obſtinate quality, as to de- 
liberate at leaſt whether ſhe ſhould give her 
hand to a merchant. She prayed the Virgin 
Mary to determine for her. But whether the 
Virgin thought it better young ladies ſhould 
chuſe for themſelves, or had not yet ſuffi- 
; ciently weighed the matter, Miſs Zaporo 
: arrived at Venice in as fluctuating a ſtate of 
f mind as ever. Here indeed her doubts were 
cruelly determined. The merchant, return- 1 

ing one evening from a tavern to his lodg- ö 
ings, ſlipt into a canal, and was drowned. | 
To render her calamities compleat, when Sir 
George Paradyne had cauſed the proper in- 
| quiries to be made, it was found that 

Shugrow had withdrawn the laſt penny of 

Miſs Zaporo's fortune from the bank. 

In ſuch a ſituation, moſt lord's daughters. 

| would have fat themſelves down to weep. 
| Not fo, the daughter of Count Zaporo. Sir 
] George had too generous, too feeling a heart, 
not to be moved with extreme. compaſſion 
for ſo illuſtrious, and ſo fair. an unfortunate. 


He: 
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He offered her an aſylum in England. I 
know not exactly on what terms; perhaps 
they were not guarded with ſufficient deli- 
cacy; for ſhe anſwered with a ſort of digni- 
fied frenzy; © No Sir, no. I will go to 
Auſtria; I will periſh in the eyes of my 
mother's relations; I will periſh at the foot 
of the emperor's throne, rather than diſgrace 
the houſe of Zaporo. | 
This noble ſentiment did not appear to 
Sir George in all its luſtre. He thought it 
merely a diſdain of being under pecuniary 
obligations to a ftranger ; but I believe Miſs 
Zaporo had included in the word diſgrace, 
ſome ideas which were not born of money. 
In this however, ſhe did Sir George injuſtice. 
I will not tell my fair readers, that he had 
been inſenſible to Miſs Zaporo's beauty; for 
I will not lie for any man. I will not even 
ſay that he had never been ſurpriſed- into 
emotions of ſoft deſire. But he had fought 
againſt them with all the powers of reaſon, 
-aided by ſentiments. of honour. . Events are 
unknown to mortals, I. do not preſume to 
| ſay 
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day what would have been that of reaſon 
contending againſt ſenſation. It muſt be 
owned ſhe is not always victorious in this 
kind of conflict. But, at Venice, Sir George 
had received a new ſupply of force againſt 
this voluptuous enemy. He had directed 
his letters from England to be addreſſed 
there. There he firſt learned that Mrs. 
Birimport was a widow. Her letter breathed 
the very ſoul of ſiſterly affection; and her 
wiſhes for his ſpeedy return were urgent. 
Mr. Lindſay ſpoke his uſual language; a 
language which would ſeldom fail to animate 
the human heart to virtue, if the human heart 
was always diſpoſed to hear. 

But the moſt efficacious of all were a few 
words from the pen of Miſs Colerain.— 
I learn,” ſays ſhe, with a pleaſure I cannot 
expreſs, © that Sir George Paradyne is 
ſpoken of at Rome as a gentleman, who does 
honour to his country, I hope then, he has 
forgot the unworthy motive which carried 
him from Paris. Never again will he quit 
the purſuits of a gentleman for frivolous 


pleaſures, 
3 


pleaſures, and voluptuous immoralities. His 
good ſenſe will regulate his inclinations. He 
will deſerve the eſteem of the wiſe and good. 


If 1 never ſee him more, to hear this, will 


conſtitute my greateſt happineſs,” 

This was only an extract. The whole 
was wrote with a cautious and tender delicacy, 
which kept, far removed all appearance that 
the fair author had in her mind any thing but 
a ſincere and lively friendſhip. 


CHAP. XII. 


ec | 
| Ir is pity,” faid the honourable Mr. 
Bardoe, in anſwer to Sir George's relation 
of the ſpirited, and as he thought, extraor- 
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dinary reply made to his kind offer, by Miſs 
Zaporo; © it is a pity, ſuch pride ſhould 
WE: 4 7 

« Why?” —aſked Sir George, — where 


is the injury done to pride, when unmerited 


diſtreſs accepts an alleviation from the hands 
of benevolence ?”? | 


% Oh—but the payment Mr. Bardoe 


_ replied. © Pray in what terms might you 


offer vour aſylum.” 


« That to make England agreeable, and 
to be permitted to place her in an indepen - 
dent fituation, would give me the greateſt 
pleaſure,” T 


* Young ladies,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe, “ have 


quick and delicate apprehenſions. Perhaps 
| the had heard her grandmamma ſay, young 
gentlemen were ſeldom diſpoſed to be ſo 
charitable for nothing. And indeed I can 


eaſily believe that you yourſelf might one 


day be induced to think of a reward.“ 


« No—Bardoe,—no—” ſaid Sir George, 
« I proteſt a thought of this kind never 
ſeriouſly entered my head.” 
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cc No,” Mr. Bardoe replied, © not ſeri- 
ouſly—only in jeſt; but jeſt ro-day may be 
earneſt to-morrow. I give you full credit 
for the integrity of your preſent intentions ; 
for I know you never ſpeak to deceive. But 
there are times, when women are ſo beautiful, 
that men are apt to forget their wiſeſt re- 
ſolutions.“ 


I ſhall never forget that ſhe is unfor- 


tunate, ſaid Sir George; © and if I could 
be baſe enough to take advantage of her 


ſituation, I ſhould abhor myſelt- 

«© Yes, —replied Mr. Bardoe, —“ men 
are apt to abhor themſelves. But to prevent 
the neceſſity of this terrible abhorrence, 
marry her Paradyne ; if the ſon of a {imple 
Britiſh knight may preſume to raiſe his 
thoughts to the daughter of a noble hun.“ 

« No, Bardoe,” ſaid Sir George ſmiling, 
« my thoughts have not quite taken ſo pre- 
ſumptuous a flight.” 

“She muſt expire then at the foot of the 
Emperor's throne, as far as I fee, ſince your 
boaſted benevolence will not gratify her in 

ſuch 
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fuch a trifling article as marriage. You, who 
have been ſo laviſh in praiſe of her beauty 
and underſtanding! In your eyes, ſhe can 
want nothing but money, of which you have 
enough.“ 

« Amuſe yourſelf ee ſaid Sir 
George; © my failings are much at your ſer- 
vice; but ſpare the uafortunate Miſs Zaporo.“ 

« You think me in jeſt then,“ replied Mr. 
Bardoe.” I am not. Her affections are 
yours. This is an addition to her misfortunes.” 

c Dear Bardoe,” ſaid Sir George. © You 
ſpeak as if you really interefted yourſelf in the 
fate of Miſs Zaporo.” 

« Miſery,” Mr. Bardoe anſwered, © is 
no gratiication to me, in any ſhape or form.“ 

« To be candid and explicit with you,” 
ſaid Sir George, © my affections and my 
honour are both engaged to an Engliſh lady.” 

« It is very well,” anſwered Mr. Bardoe. 
« Forbear your viſits then to Miſs Zaporo. 
They affect ber peace. Leave her to me.” 

« But,” ſaid Sir George, ſmiling, © there 


VOL. IV. E. « She 
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« She is perfectly ſecure,” replied Mr. 
Bardoe ; © I would not take the trouble of 
ſeduction, for ten times the trouble ſeduction 
ever yet produced.” 


CHAP. XIII. 


DIR GEORGE was engaged the following 


day in a party of pleaſure up the Brento, 
which Mr. Bardoe had declined for his uſual 
reaſon, becauſe it did not preſent to his ima- 
gination any thing pleaſing. This oppor- 
tunity he took to converſe with Miſs Zaporo, 
and he began pretty much in this manner ;— 
« I ama very odd man, madam, I hope 
you know it, and are prepared to pardon 
my follies in conſideration of my frankneſs 
and ſincerity. Reflection, Miſs Zaporo, has 
made me a humouriſt, and has taught me to 
. 
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ſet a very ſmall value upon the things of this 
world. Politeneſs, you know, requires I 
ſhould except women.” He ſaid this with 
a ſmile; which the lady returning, ſaid, «© I 

will excuſe the politeneſs.” He then con- 
tinued, «© you are unhappy, Miſs Zaporo. 
It gives me pain when I think of it; and TI 
with to relieve myſelf. You have two ſorts 
of wants which give you this unhappineſs, 
one created by nature, the other by the arti- 
fices of ſociety, The firſt 1s curable, for 
corporeal wants are eaſily ſatisfied ; the wants 
of the imagination take a ſtronger hold; the 
molt . are thoſe that ariſe from pride.“ 

« Thoſe I 1 ſaid the. lady, * you 
judge to be mine,” 


Are they not, Miſs Zaporo?” aſked 
Mr. Bardoe. 
I hope not, fir,” anſwered ſhe. 

« Then my taſk will be eaſy,” returned 
Mr. Bardoe; “ you will have the goodneſs 
to permit me to accommodate you with the 
common comforts and conveniences of hu- 
man life, and all will be well.” 

E 2 WEE. 
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< It will not,” replied ſhe, © be eaſy for 


the daughter of Count Zaporo, to ſtoop to 


be ſo ſupplied.” 

« J expected, ſaid Mr. Bardoe, © to find 
the daughter of Count Zaporo poſſeſſed of 
this ſentiment; but,” continued he, ſmiling, 
« does it ariſe from humility?” The lady 
bluſhed. | 

« know, madam, the artificial wants of 
ſociety are as productive of unhappineſs as 
any wants, whilſt they poſſeſs the mind; and 
my wiſh is that you ſhould have no want. 
Yet there is one cauſe not yet mentioned, 
perhaps of unhappineſs. It may appear im- 
pertinence from my lips, but I muſt be plain, 
for I muſt be ſincere. You love Sir George 
Paradyne.“ The lady ſtarted. 


ce Before you indulge your anger,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bardoe, © condeſcend., ta ex- 


amine your ſenſations, Certainly I mean it 
not as a reproach. Any lady might love 
Sir George Paradyne without a bluſh. Bur 
he is engaged. Had it been otherwiſe, you 

| would 
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would have engaged him; for he is warm in 


your praiſe. 

« You muſt have a mean opinion of my 
delicacy, ſir,” ſaid the lady, © to ſuppoſe 
this; Sir George almoſt a ftranger.” 

« I do not ſuppoſe your delicacy con- 
cerned, nor even yourſelf, madam ; for ſen- 
timents of this ſort ſteal into the mind im- 
perceptibly. I advance it as a conjecture 
ariſing from probabilities. If true, that you 
may recall an affection which honour will not 
permit Sir George to return; if not true 
it is without conſequence. And now, permit 
me to come directly to the point which 
brought me here. I deſire your happineſs, 
and am willing to be the inſtrument to pro- 
mote it, in any way you wiſh. If, as an 
individual, you deſire the ſolid comforts 
which mere money will procure, money 
is at your ſervice. But as wan is the 


creature of education and habit; if theſe 


inſpire you with any delicate ſcruples 
which marriage will obviate, my hand is 
yours. It is not that J pretend to love you, 
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according to the uſual acceptation of that 
term ; but kindneſs comes of kindneſs. You 


will not offend me be rez<Cting this propoſal; 


nor muſt you expect any violent profeſſions 


of rapture, if you accept it, My habits of 
hving are pecuhar perhaps, but I aſk no 
conformity from you. My fortune will en- 


able each of us to chuſe our own. This is 
the whole of what I have to ſay. Conſider 


it, if it is worth your conſideration: and if 


you form a reſolution, favour me with the 


knowledge of it.” 


CR AF. XIV. 


Ir muſt be owned: this declaration of love 
was rather of the embarraſſing ſort. It was 

kind, it was honourable; but it was cool, and 
| | Un- 
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unimpaſſioned. No doubt, the advantages 


were great to Miſs Zaporo; but how could 


ſhe ſacrifice her delicacy to a man who had 
told her that he was indifferent. | 

Sir George returned from his excurſion 
the next day, and called upon Miſs Zaporo 
in his way home. He was the ſubject of her 
thoughts when he arrived, and, though it 
mult be confeſſed it coſt her ſome fighs, ſhe 
had almoſt perſuaded herſelf that Mr. Bar- 
doe's conjecture was totally groundleſs ; and 
that ſhe never entertained ſentiments of Sir 


George, but ſuch as friendſhip would warrant, 


« He may be my friend till,” ſhe aid, 
« notwithſtanding his engagement.” But 
a few tears would flow, when ſhe thought 
that engagement might weaken the force of 
that friendſhip. | 
« have had a moſt extraordinary W 
ſaid ſhe to Sir George; © it is no breach of 
confidence to acquaint you with it, for no 
confidence was enjoined; and indeed your, 
friend ſeems to give himſelf little ſolicitude 
about the opinions of others.“ 


E 4 Miſs 
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Miſs Zaporo then related her converſation 
with Mr. Bardoe; ſuppreſſing only that im- 
pertinent inſinuation reſpecting her love for 
Sir George Paradyne. She concluded by 
aſking Sir George's advice. 

He—in the moſt diſintereſted manner in 
the world, ſaid, „“ that, to be ſure, his friend 
was a man that—that—in ſhort, it was a very 
peculiar caſe; and he deſired time to con- 
fider of it.” : | 

'Sir George was evidently embarraſſed, 
It could not eſcape Miſs Zaporo's obſerva- 


tion; but ſhe had not the leaſt idea of the 


cauſe. Indeed I muſt own it is inexplicable, 
and muſt for ever remain ſo; unleſs ſome 
one of my twenty thouſand fair readers, 
whoſe buſineſs, being to govern the hearts of 
men, it is to make themſelves acquainted 
with the tortuoſities of this all trembling 
viſcus, will take the trouble to inveſtigate and 
explain its operations 1n this inſtance. 

All his affections were Miſs Colerain's. 
He had never once thought of Miſs Zaporo 
as a miſtreſs; {till leſs as a wife; he wiſhed 

hes 
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her happineſs, and would have done much to 
promote it. What then could give him a 
ſeries of cold, chill, uncomfortable ſenſations, 


when ſhe requeſted his advice, Dear ladies, 


how 1s 1t? 


HAP. NN 


DIR GEORGE went immediately to Mr. 


Bardoe; and the following eos paſſed 


between them:. 
Sir G. I have ſeen Miſs Zaporo. 


Mr. B. Very well. By your diſſatisfied: 


air, it 1s probable you do not approve the 
— I made her. 


E 5 Sir 
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Sir G. It has much aſtoniſhed me. 

Mr. B. Why? | 

Sir G. You! the moſt cautious, the moft 
ſuſpicious, the moſt indifferent man alive! 
you marry Miſs Zaporo! a ſtranger! whom 
you took pains to make me ſuppoſe might be | 
an impoſtor ! | 

Mr. B. And you took pains to ſhew 
me that was impoſſible. You ſucceeded. 


Would you convince me back again ? 
Sir G. The world will wonder at your 
conduct. | 


Mr. B. I ſhall oblige it. It is never happy 
but when it is wondering. (| 
Sir G. Your friends will ſay you have been 
drawn in. 
Mr. B. They will fay right. 
Sir G. Reflections may be thrown upon 
me. mg” 
Mr. B. No doubt. Every man of con- 
ſequence pays this tax to the public. 
Sir G. You will not underſtand me. 


Mr. 


| 


u n W 


Mr. B. I believe Ido. You imagine you 
ſhall have the credit of ſuperior abilities. 
With all my heart. 

Sir. G. You give things ſuch unexpected, 
ſuch uncommon turns. What do you pro- 
poſe to yourſelf by marrying Miſs Zaporo ? 

Mr. B. A wife. | 

Sir G. Your laconics are admirable, 
How can you think of marrying, with ſo 
much non-chalance about you? 


Mr. B. Is it ſettled that a man who marries 


muſt always be in a fever? 
Sir S. You are the ſtrangeſt animal. I 
wiſh you would reaſon. | 

Mr. B. Why here is a girl you hw picked 


up upon a pilgrimage ; « an honeſt wench, 


that let me tell you.” Of her wiſdom I ſhall 


ſay nothing. She embarraſſes you very 


greatly ; for you have a moſt generous loyalty 


to ſex; eſpecially to ſex of rank and beauty; 


how to provide for her without injury to her 


dignity of ſentiment. Well! I free you from 
this embarraſſment. Where is your grati- 
tude ? 


E 6 Sir 
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Sir G. Loſt in my concern for yourſelf. 
Marriage, you know, is a ſtate of great bliſs, 
or great miſery. If I am the cauſe of the 
latter to you, it will make me moſt unhappy. 

Mr. B. Never trouble yourſelf Paradyne.. 
If the bliſs comes, I cannot reaſonably be 
angry at it. As to the miſery—if ] put it in 
any woman's power to create. it for me—1 
ſhall deſerve it. 

Sir G. How can I be her friend, and adviſe 
her to marry ſuch an inſenſible ? 

Mr. B. Will not ſhe be an inſenſible alſo ? 
I dare ſay ſhe will, if her head is not ſtuffed 
with romance.—Then, if mutual kindneſs 
comes it will be welcome; and probably 
more laſting than if it came the common way. 
It is fo eaſy to raiſe the expectations of filly 
women, and fo difficult not to diſappoint 
them. [LE 

Sir G. Perſeverance in this ſpecies of gene- 
roſity does not reconcile me to it. 

Mr. B. Poor gil! what elſe can we do 
with her? Can we return her back upon the 


naked world, without a ſingle being to aſſiſt 
| her ? 
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her? Can we ſettle her in a competent in- 
dependence without ſhocking her prejudices, 
and taking away more happineſs than we 
give. You cannot marry her, for you are 
engaged. I can for I am not. And what is 
the difference to me? I ſhall ſtill live as 1 
like, So will ſhe. For I ſhall devolve 
upon her all the monkey tricks of ſtatelineſs 
and etiquette which I am weary of; and when 
did you ever know a woman who was not 
pleaſed with this kind of tinſel? My friends 
too ſay that J muſt have an heir of my own 
begetting. I was once inclined to take that. 
trouble; but the lady for whom ] felt all thofe 
ridiculous ſenſations we dignify with the 
name of love, found out a. fellow, not twice 
her age, who gave her a hundred a year 
more jointure, and a coach with a coronet 
upon it. So, to tell you a ſecret, this very 
journey is made principally to avoid the im- 
portunities of ſome of my female friends on 
this ſubject of an heir. Is there amongſt my 
fair countrywomen, one one, ſound of mind 
and body? One not nervous, or hypochon- 
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driac, or not enſlaved by that ſupreme folly, 
the folly of faſhion? No—not one.—From 
theſe, our epidemics, Miſs Zaporo is at pre- 
ſent free; and as ſhe ſpeaks only latin, the 
very found of the language will terrify the 
whole ton ; ſo that it 1s poſſible ſhe may be 
two or three years before ſhe is much cor- 
rupted. After all, Paradyne, if you can find 
a way to diſpoſe of her more to your liking, 
be it as you will. Not one minute's anxiety 
ſhall I feel for the pro or the con. | 
In what odd and ſingular envelopes does 
nature ſometimes incloſe noble hearts ! was 
Sir George's reflection, when in the ſilence 
of his apartment, he ran over the honourable 
Mr. Bardoe's actions ſince he became ac- 
quainted with him. © I muſt acknowledge 
him my ſuperior in friendſhip and in virtue.“ 


_ CHAP, 
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Ai that was neceſſary to inform her 
judgment, Sir George communicated to 
| Miſs Zaporo, who ſighed and ſaid, “ if ſhe 
could hope to inſpire ſuch a man with any 
degree of tenderneſs, ſhe might be happy 
with ſuch a man.” It was frequently can- 
vaſſed between them, and once, Miſs Zaporo 
ſaid, with a tremulous voice, a ſoftened ac- 
cent, with tears in her eyes, and a gentle 
touch with the hand that Sir George held in 
his, „ You are the author of my felicity, if 
any 
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any is reſerved for me; how I wiſh I could 
owe it to you alone.” 

Is there in all England a coxcomb, who 
would not have conftrued this into a tender 
_ confeſſion? A man of gallantry who would not 
have endeavoured to mak&the moſt of it? 
So coxcombs miſtake motives, and the dear 
ſex. is calumniated. Undoubtedly it was 
nothing more than a mere impulſe of grati- 
tude. I will not affirm, for I will not affirm. 
any thing I do not know, that Sir George's 
pulſe might not be raiſed by it ten beats a: 
minute; if ſo, the more his praiſe, to call the 
angel conſideration fo quick to his aid. 
Certainly it was ſimple gratitude, and Sir. 
George anſwered it accordingly. 

Miſs Zapero had given her conſent ; Mr. 
Bardoe, an obligation for a proper ſettlement; . 
the marriage day was fixed. Two days be- 
fore, the Britiſh conſul gave a ball. Amongſt 
many. diſtinguiſhed characters, there was an 
elderly man, an Auſtrian baron, who was at. 
Venice in a public capacity, The baron, 
who loved converſation, eſpecially Engliſh, 

had 
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had ſingled out Sir George, and had engaged 
him in à diſcourſe, chiefly political. Sir 
George's replies to the baron's queſtions 
vere open, candid, and liberal; and the baron 
expreſſed his ſatisfaction. Sir George, in 
return, wiſhed for information concerning the 
Emperor Joſeph's temper; his private and 


public turn of mind; his paſt politics; his 


future deſigns. | 

The ſum of the baron's anſwers. went to 
ſay, that the Emperor was undoubtedly a 
man of good underſtanding; that he had a 
paſſion for glory, but more for the glory of a 
legiſlator than of a conqueror. He ſaw abuſes 


every where. He ſaw the nobles hold the 


bodies of his poor ſubjects in chains; whilſt 


prieſts enſlaved their minds. He wifhed to 


relieve them. He wiſhed to do every thing, 
but every thing at once. Thus 1s his error ; 
and this will be his death. He ſickens to 


ſee the people blind to their own intereſt; 


and thar his efforts ro open their eyes, are 
unavailing. He has true and liberal ideas of 
the rights of the people. He propoſes re- 
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form is refiſted—threatenc—ſeems on the 
point of acting vigorouſly—underſtands it is 
the general will of the people, not to be 
happy in his way - yields to the general will 
—remits the execution of his deſigns and 
will go down to future ages, as a bad poli- 
tician. 5 ated 

c He did not, I think, yield to the general 
will of the Tranſylvanians?” ſaid Sir George. 

« Not wholly,” anſwered the Baron. 
« They were in rebellion, He was under 
the neceſſity of taking arms to ſubdue them. 


This appeaſed, aner were left pretty much N 


to their own ways.” 
« His mind, however liberal,” ald Sir 


George, was not liberal enough to riſe 


above the uſual mode of vengeance. Heads 
and confiſcations followed juſt as they would 


have done at the Ottoman or Perſian courts.“ 


« Some few,” the Baron replied, © de- 

ſerved their fate.” | 
e Was Count Zaporo of this number?” 
Sir George aſked, 
Fi At 
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At the name of Count Zaporo the Baron 
ſtarted, © Is it known to you,” ſaid he, 
ſternly, © that Count Zaporo married my 
ſiſter ?” 

« This is my firſt information,” anſwered 
Sir George, © Jt has happened to me to 
hear much of him; and if I have heard the 
truth, he deſerved better fortune.” 

« He was brave,” the Baron l 
« but he was raſh. He had many virtues 
and many faultss May the memory of the 
latter be buried with him. 

He is dead then?” aſked Sir George. 

« He is dead;” the Baron anſwered. 

e Did he leave offspring?” aſked Sir 
George. 

« One of his ſons,” the Baron replied, 
« died in battle, the other was cut off in a 
purſuit. Nothing remains of the count but 
a daughter, if ſhe till lives. But tainted as 
the family is in its honour, we think not of 
reviving its memory. We think not of her.” 

And would it not afflict you,” ſaid Sir 
George, „to know that there was in the 

world, 


world, a niece of Baron Zoollern, not un- 
worthy of her birth, deſtitute, and obliged to 


ſtrangers for the ſupport of an unhappy ex- 
iſtence.“ 


e God forbid!” exclaimed the Baron. 


« There is,” ſaid Sir George, © now in 


Venice, an accompliſhed young lady, who 
calls herſelf the daughter of Count Zaporo ; 
and whom a ſeries of misfortunes has reduced 
to unmerited diſtreſs. Permit me to wait 


upon you to-morrow, I ſhall have the honour 


of relating to you ail I know of this lovely 


young perſon, After a pauſe, the Baron. 


conlented. 
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CHAP NXVIL 


— 


Tur Baron heard Sir George's narration, 
on the next day, with the air of a man who 
knew the world. Sir George's rank and 
character indeed placed him above the ſuſ- 
picion of deceiving, but not of being de- 
ceived, The Baron thanked lim politely 
for his humanity, deſired the lady's addreſs, 
and invited him to renew the conference in 
the cvening. 

The Baron had reſided 1 years at 
Hermanſtadt, and knew the country and 
language weil, He introduced himſelf to 
| Maſs 
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Miſs Zaporo under the name of a Tranſyl- 


vanian family; he knew he could aſk queſ- 
tons which an impoſtor might find it difficult 


to anſwer; and he thought himſelf ſecure of 
being known, becauſe the young lady was 


but nine years old when he ſaw her laſt. He 
remembered then, ſhe had the features of her 
mother. He now. recognized the perfect 
reſemblance of a much loved ſiſter; and a 
very ſhort converſation removed all ſuſpicions 
of duplicity. 

He then diſcovered himſelf: His life had 


been principally converſant in war and poli- 


tics; and yet he had not loſt the ſocial affec- 


tions. He wept over the image of his ſiſter, 


and promiſed her his protection through life. 
She on her ſide, diſſolved in tears of joy and 
gratitude, vowed eternal love and duty. 
When the ſtronger emotions had ſubſided, 
ſhe gave, at his requeſt, a diftin& account 
of her firſt acquaintance with Sir George 


Paradyne and Mr. Bardoe, with all the oc- 


currences in conſequence, She owned ſhe 


revered Mr. Bardoe ; bis virtues required it. 
But 
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But his offer of marriage aroſe from pure 
[ benevolence, not affection; and had therefore 
i} engaged her gratitude but not her heart. 
| Of Sir George Paradyne, ſhe ſpoke as of a 
man of the niceſt honour ; and requeſted the 
Baron to take his advice reſpecting the pro- 
priety or neceſſity of compleating her union 
with Mr. Bardoe, 

To this gentleman Sir George imparted 
his meeting with Baron Zoollern, aud the 
* converſation. 

© Then,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe, ©] have loſt 
my wife.” But he did not ſay this with a 
tone of ſo great deſpondence as ſo ſad a caſe 
ſhould ſeem to have required. 

« And why, pray?” Sir George aſked. 

« For what ſhould ſhe marry me now?“ 
aſked Mr. Bardoe, in return. 

« Ts ſhe not bound in honour ?” ſaid Sir 
George. | 

« Can honour oblige her not to entertain 
new ideas, and form new wiſhes?” Mr. 


Bardoe aſked. 


« If 
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« Tf ſhe ſeems to deſire it then,” ſaid Sir 
George, “you are content to reſign her?” 

« Certainly, Paradyne, you know I am 
devoted to her will,” replied Mr. Bardoe. 

It is a very bad compliment you pay 


her, even by indulging her inclinations,” ſaid 
Sir George. 


« Oh,” replied Mr. Bardoe, « I am ready 


to die of deſpair, if the lady thinks it neceſ-. 


ſary.“ 
* Suppoſe,” fig Sir George, © ſhe ſhould 
determine for the nuptials ?? 
« Heaven forbid!” returned Mr. Bardoe. 
« You are the ſtrangeſt mortal,” ſaid Sir 
George. © Your lady now brings you for- 
tune and noble alliance. Are theſe motives 
for reluctance?“ 
To a man of my taſte, Paradyne,” Mr. 


Bardoe rephed, *© Stemmata, quid faciunt ? 


I ſhall be plagued with Auſtrian quarterings; 
with Aultrian religion; and, good heaven ! 


with Auſtrian relations. No—if I do marry 


I ſwear I will marry nothing but the little 
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pilgrim. 1 will have none of their money, 


their pride, or their acquaintance.“ 

c From this animation,” ſaid Sir George, 
« J conclude you conſider this ſeparation as 
a deſirable event?“ 

ce J leave the gentlemen, returned Mr. 
Bardoe, „and ladies too, to draw their own 
concluſions.“ 


C HAP. XVIII. 


Miss ZAPORO was removed imme- 


diately to the Baron's hotel, and was ready 
to receive Sir George in the evening. In a 


gentle progreſſion, and with a ſuperlative 


VOL, IV, F delicacy, 
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delicacy, ſhe told him ſhe was, no doubt, 


bound in honour—that is—if Mr. Bardoe 
inſiſted on her fulfilling her engagements ; 
but, ſhe hoped, when he conſidered all cir- 
cumſtances — Miſs Zaporo had never 
before ſpoke with ſo much heſitation, and ſo 
little conſiſtence; ſo Sir George took the 
liberty to interrupt her, which was a piece of 
very obliging ill manners. He ſaid that 
circumſtances were undoubtedly altered; that 
Mr. Bardoe, his friend, muſt feel his diſap- 
pointment; but, as a gentleman, he ought, 
and Sir George ventured to hope, he would, 
ſubmit his own wiſhes to that of the lady. 
That he would take the earlieſt opportunity 
to converſe with his friend on the ſubject; 
and that Miſs Zaporo's honour, her delicacy, 


and her happineſs, ſhould be his leading 


conſiderations. 
From the preſent complexion of this 
duſineſs, my fair readers will conclude that 
Sir George did not meet with inſuperable 
difficulties in his negotiation. There did 
indeed ariſe two matters for contention, ſuch 
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as might have embroiled very able members 


of the diplomatique corps; but by the wiſ- 
dom and moderation of the parties, were 
amicably ſettled. 

The firſt was reſpecting the paraphernalian 
bijoux, with many of which Mr.. Bardoe had 
preſented Miſs Zaporo, after ſhe condeſcen- 
ded to honour him with her hand. The 
Auſtrian cabinet was clear that theſe muſt be 
returned? the Engliſh, that they ought to 
remain as memorials of friendſhip. But as 
Mr. Bardoe intimated that he ſhould ſuppoſe 
the lady angry at the turn affairs had taken, 
if ſhe. perſiſted in her propofition, Miſs 
Zaporo was ſo good as to give up the point. 

The ſecond reſpected the point of polite- 


neſs, It was Sir George's opinion that this 


required Mr. Bardoe to wait upon the lady, 
and take an affectionate farewell. In anſwer 
to this, Mr. Bardoe ſaid, he made it a rule to 
take juſt as much trouble about a thing as it 
required, and no more. This was already 
done. It was quite unneceſſary that he 
ſhould go to tell Miſs Zaporo a dozen of 


Fa polite 
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polite hes, or that ſhe ſhould be put to the 


bluſh in anſwering them with equal ſincerity. 
You, Paradyne,” ſays he, „ who have no 


objection to ſaying agreeable things to ladies, 


without ſtanding upon the empty forms of 
veracity, may tell Miſs Zaporo that I am ſo 
worn down with grief and deſpair, that I have 
not ſufficient ſtrength to carry me to her; if 
I had, I ſhould certainly do mylelt the plea- 
ſure to come and die at her feet.“ 


Before I part with Miſs Zaporo, let me 


make ſome reparation for the injury I have 
been doing her. Since the firſt hour of our 
acquaintance, I have given her- the title of 
Miſs—and ſhe is a lady in her own right. 
This injuſtice I have been induced to com- 
mit for the ſake of a majority of my fair 


readers, who, I know, love not hard words; 


and would perhaps never have been in charity 
with the fair Zaporo, had they been forced 
to pronounce her chriſtian name. Thoſe, 
however, whom this impolite neziect offends, 
will have the goodneſs to ſubſtitute every 
W where 
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where for Miſs Lady . 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Lr us now ſtop to reflect a little. Since 
the principal part of our buſineſs is to con- 

duct a rich high blooded young Engliſhman 
to the temple of wiſdom, no ſmall under- 
taking, let us fee if I may venture to con- 
gratulate my fair readers on the happy proſ- 
pect of our affairs. 

The ſtormy paſſions which drove him from 
Paris, ſeem to have vaniſhed. If he thought 
of Mrs. Mowbray, of Mr. John Lake 
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Fielding, of Count Colliano and the Marquis 


de Valines, it was with cool contempt. To 


Lady Xulicrangeſtein Zaporo, he had acted 


with the moſt conſumate honour. He ap- 
pears to be no longer allured by imprudent 
pleaſures. It is to Miſs Colerain he now 
ſteers, as to his haven of happineſs. Mrs. 
Brimport inſpired him with all the ſoftneſs of 
fraternal affection. Mr. Lindſay with all 
the ardor of friendſhip. Can he again fall? 
me | 3 5 | 
But, except his connoiſſeurſhip at Rome, 
my fair critics will tell me, he does not ap- 
pear to have made much improvement by 
his travels. With all ſubmiſſion, I apprehend 


this to be erroneous. He muſt, at Paris, 


have loſt his mauvaiſe honte; at Paris he 
muſt have acquired the moſt elegant of all 
taſtes for dreſs and dance; and what ſchool 


in the univerſe can equal Paris for caſe and 


attitude, addreſs and grace. 


Theſe are the eſſentials of a gentleman, 
If any of my fair readers are unreaſonable 


enough to deſire more, I have at this inſtant 


—— 


8 before 


— .. 


JC 


before me all Sir George's remarks and 
obſervations upon the foil, climate, produce, 
government, and manners of Italy, and upon 
the heaths of Germany. Theſe I intend-ro 
compile in four quarto volumes, with an ap- 
pendix containing a new ſyſtem of things 
my own ſyſtem. But this I reſerve for the 
melancholy era, when I find my ſervices are 
no longer acceptable to the fair ſex. Whiiſt 
they are—lI think not of men. 


Tus late occurrences at Venice had im- 
proved the acquaintance of Sir George 
en and Mr. Bardoe, into ſolid friend- 


FA ſhip. 
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ſhip. Each ſaw, and each reſpected the 
other's foibles, for they were ſpots only in 
two ſuns. Both wiſhed to be in England. 
Mr. Bardoe, that he might look down upon 
mankind in the fulneſs of eaſe and apathy; 
Sir George, that he might begin the duties 
of a citizen, of a friend, of a man— for Love 
is of a Man, 

They took their rout thro? Smabia, and as 
they avoided courts and gallantries, reached 
Aix la Chapelle without diſaſter. Here they 
intended to reſt a few days; for Mr. Bardoe 
found good accommodations; and Sir George, 

abundant novelty of character; for the baths 
here bring together ſtrangets of every coun- 
w - 

Belonging to the baths at Aix are many 
pleaſant walks, in which Sir George, who 
loved to riſe early, choſe to take the freſh air 
of the morning, and think of— England, be- 
fore they began to fill with bathers and water- 
drinkers. One morning he ſaw reeling be- 
fore him, two well dreſſed young follows arm 
in arm, ſinging, or attempting to ſing, French 

| catches, 


N 
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catches. At the end of the walk they turned 


full upon him. One was a thin emaciated 
creature, with eyes which ſeemed ſtarting 
from their ſockets; his wrinkled ſkin of a 
dirty ſaffron. This perſonage no ſooner 


threw his eyes upon Sir George, than he 


ſtopped ; and ſtaring at him a full half minute, 
advanced with his offered hand, and accoſted 
him thus. * Hah—my buck! I am glad 
to lee thee, d n me.” What was Sir 


George's aſtoniſhment, when he recognized 


in this debilitated animal, the features of his 
late blooming friend John Lake Fielding, 
Eſq. He viewed him with a mixture of 


indignation and concern; then turning off, 


ſaid, © I have not the honour to K you, 


. Sane 


« Why!” returned the 1 ce what the 
devil! thou art not drunk ſo ſoon in a 
morning? Is Jack Fielding fo altered ?? 

« He has been 1 altered,” laid Sir 
George. 5 
Not an atom, my * = honeſt Jack 
* 23 : 

F5 0 Honeſt r 
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ce Honeſt repeated Sir George, © But 


it is not neceſſary this gentleman ſhould be 


amuſed with our altercations.”” | 

« He's a jolly Saxon, and don't know 
Engliſh,” replied Fielding. But what! 
art thou diſpoſed to call my honeſty in-quef- 
tion? Oh, d n me — now I remember 
believe E might have a few of thy thouſands. 
But what's money amongſt friends? hah, 


boy? Come, forget and forgive. It was. 


only a youthful frolie. And curſe me if I 
don't think the balance was in my favour at 
lat; only for helping to get rid of thy ſhe 
devil.“ | 
„ have to thank you too for the Con- 
ciergerie, ſaid Sir George: LY 


« No, d——n me,” returned the other, 
e that was not mine. I always faid it was 


Not the genteel thing. It was thy fair friend. 


Rot me, but ſhe had provocation enough 


too. It was a damned inſult to bring her 
own huſband to die under her noſe. A droll 


- incident it was. Then to ſee thee take to 


godlineſs upon it. We did laugh——Yes, 
ET 5 we 


- 
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ve did laugh ſure enough, and we concluded, 
that, with thy | pious qualms, thou never 
would'ſt be good for any thing; ſo we con- 
ſulted to get rid of thee in the beſt manner 
poſſible. I ſaid, pink him. That's the 
genteel thing. But I was over ruled. 
Come, give me thy hand—forget and for- 
give. I have revenged thy cauſe nobly. I 
have ſcoured the country. of the whole pack. 
The Count and our two women I mean. 
Curſe the unnatural dog! Would'ſt believe it 
Paradyne, he was juſt upon the point of ſer- 
ving me the ſame trick as Polydore ferved 
Caſtalio. The very ſame I aſſure thee. I 
had a pretty girl here—but mum. I dil- 
covered the dog, and was going to ſend him 
to the devil, when he plumpt upon his knees, 
I did pardon him; but it was only on con- 
dition that he never came within fifty miles 
of my imperial preſence. He decamped with 
the two women. So far I was obliged to 
him. But I ſhall diſpatch him to the ſeat of 
old Belzebub ſtill, if ever he comes in my 
way. For J have ſince diſcovered that, by 

F 6 the 
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the help of two Calabrians, he chouſed me 
out of 5000, at a ſingle ſitting; and d——n 
him, at laſt, he is nothing but a Neopolitan 
barber.” | $A 

« And could you conſider that as an 
offence?” aſked Sir George. 

« Oh, I ſmoke thee, my buck. But he 
and I entered into an honeſt partnerſhip to- 
gether to bubble the reſt of mankind; ſo it 

was an unpardonable breach of contract to 
turn his arms againſt me.” 


« May ſuch partnerfhips,” ſaid Sir George, 


& have always ſuch fates.” | 

« If my grandmother had not died before 
I was worth a gown and caſlock,” anſwered 
this wild reprobate, «© I would have made 
thee a preſent of it, and one hour a week, 
thou ſhould'ſt have had free ingreſs to batter 
my fins. As imprimis, I throwed dice. 
Eh—well, Parſon Paradyne,—were not dice 
made to be thrown ? Secundo, I kiſſed the 


women. And what were the women made 


for but to be kiſſed. Tertio, I drank my 
wine, And wine was made to be drank, my 
8 "on 
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boy. I have confuted thee with pure logic, 
ſo don't ſay I'm drunk. It is true we have 
been keeping it up. Stuck to the burgundy, 
my boy, four hours after the pharoah table 
broke up; and then came here pour le frais, 
What doſt ſay to a bottle of burgundy this 
morning ?? | ns | 
« J fay,” ſaid Sir George, © that my 
anger is changed into pity and contempt. 


So to have proſtituted your fine talents. So 
ſoon to have deſtroyed a healthy conſtitution 


with intemprance! I am ſorry for you, 


Fielding! I had intended to have honoured 


you with a gentleman's notice for the injuries 
you have done me; but you are fallen beneath 
my concern. Farewell!“ 

« Farewell then and damn your a 
pride, Paradyne. When thou art diſpoſed 
to boaſt of thy—virtues, remember, twelve 
months ſince it was but the throw of a dye, 


whether thou hadſt not turned up, juſt ſuch 
another jolly hale honeſt fellow as Jack 


Fielding.“ | 
That 
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« That is too true indeed,” ſaid Sir 
George, with a ſigh, as he haſtened away. 
« Alas! weare all the children of habit,.and 
the ſport of contingents.” _ | 


CHAP XXII. 


* 


DIR GEORGE ſaw Mr. Fielding no more. 
He died fifteen days after, and kept it up, as 
well as he was able, to the laſt hour. Sic 
tranſit voluptas.. Sic moritur dementia, 

The next place at which our travellers 
made any ſtay. was Bruſſels. They were 1 
beginning to talk about liberty here; for the 

Emperor Joſeph had offended the prieſts, and 

had 
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had not pleaſed the nobility. Theſe two 


bodies were the prime movers of throwing 
off the yoke of tyranny ; and they would 
undoubtedly have produced a liberty, that 
would have delighted the ſoul of Mr. Burke, 
and all good biſhops; and who would not 
have proſtituted herſelf to vulgar embraces, 


They have tried and failed; for when ſhe 


came to be ſtripped of her meretricious or- 
naments, the Flemings found her old and 
ugly. ä 
But what have we to do with liberty ? our 
buſineſs is with Sir George Paradyne. One 


night at the theatre, entering late, he was 


ſhewn into a box where a French officer was 
engaged in converſation with an Engliſh 
gentleman, a Mr. Brent. . Their eyes were 
directed to a box on the oppoſite ſide, which 
had in it two ladies only and a gentleman. 
« That is what 1 do not know,” ſaid Mr. 


Brent, „for I have not the honour of her 


acquaintance. She is ſaid to be a great for- 


tune, perfectly independent, and to know the 
value of freedom,” 


Has 


wan 7 
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« Has ſhe declared againſt marriage?” 


aſked the officer. 


« That,“ replied Mr, Brent, © is not 
what I mean. It is that ſhe is leſs attentive 
to character than our more ſober ladies of 
quality are.” 

« Sur l'amour,“ faid the officer, c'eſt 
raviſſante; I wiſh I knew-any one who 
could introduce me to her.” 

« Her maſter of the ceremonies, at pre- 


ſent,” anſwered Mr. Brent, © is the Marquis 


de Pauliere, he who is with her in the box. 
It is ſaid, that he is her fate. It is even 
whiſpered, ſhe took this journey on purpoſe 
to marry him; not chuſing, to do it in 
London, becauſe ſhe has relations of quality, 
who might be troubleſome with their imper- 
tinent obſervations.” 

“O ciel!“ ſaid the officer, © how I ad- 
mire her ſpirit, but pity her infatuation. You 
are Engliſh, Brent; pou country will intro- 
duce you, and you me,” 3 

Sir George's eyes were directed by thoſe 
of the ardent officer to a box, in which ſhone 

bo 
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in fulneſs of brilliancy Lady Ann Brixworth. 
She was accompanied by the good- natured 
convenient Mrs. Harcourt; and the Marquis 
de Pauliere was no other than Sir George's 
old acquaintance, the Marquis de Valines, 
who my fair readers may poſſibly remember, 
was left at London, with Count Colliano, en 
famille at madam Harcourt's. 

It had happened that the affair of the duel, 
and its cauſe, had occupied the converſation 


of the polite circles a few days, not much to 


the advantage of Lady Ann. She received 
in conſequence, ſome flights; and at the 
Counteſs of A's aſſembly, three lords, who 


had been uſed to contend for the honour, 


ſuffered her to be handed to her chair by a 


commoner. 


In reſentment of this atrocious 1 


ſhe became more and more addicted to 


domeſtic pleaſures. The Count and the 


Marquis conceived hopes of ſucceſs ; but as 
they knew both could not, they were juſt 


upon the point of deciding which ſhould be 


the happy man in the field of honour, when 


it 
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it occurred to one of them that their proper 


weapons were the dice. So they agreed to 


throw for her. He who loſt was to quit 
England till after the marriage; and then to 
receive one tenth of the lady's fortune in full 
of all demands whatever. The fortunate lot 


falling upon the Marquis, the Count retired 
to Paris, where we had the pleaſure of his 


| acquaintance. 


It was not long before Lady Ann's eyes. 
and Sir George's met. He bowed. She 
bowed. But it was not altogether a bow of 


graciouſneſs. She ſeemed rather ſurpriſed 
into it, for ſhe drew up, put on an air of 


eravity, and turned her eyes upon the ſtage. 

« Very true,” faid Sir George to himſelf, 
te it does not become Lady Ann Brixworth's 
dignity to forget injuries; thoſe ſhe does or 
thoſe ſhe ſuffers. I have nothing to aſk 


from Lady Ann.” 


« But,” continued he, in this ſilent ſoli- 


loquy, © it would be cruel to permit her to 


run headlong on her ruin, without endeavour- 
| ing 
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ing at leaſt to open her eyes. I will conſider 
of it.” 

Returning to his hotel, Sir George com- 
municated to Mr. Bardoe what he had ſeen, 
and what had before paſſed between himſelf 
and Lady Ann Brixworth, and aſked his 


advice. 


Things are going on very well,” ſaid 
his friend, © if your Quixotiſm will permit 
them their courſe. The lady has a certain 
portion of the devil in her; and the kindeſt 
thing you can wiſh her, is a due puniſhment 
here. Let her alone.” 


ce But,” ſaid Sir George, © one cannot for 
pity's ſake 1 
Her pity for you,” replied Mr, Bardoe, 
ce ſharpened the ſword of your friend Captain 
Harcourt; now perhaps it will ſharpen the 


ſtiletto of the * Marquis. Let her 


alone.“ = 


Sir George could not liſten to any argument 


drawn from his own ſafety ; nor could he 


withdraw his pity. He therefore ſent his 


ſervant with the following billet: 
a « Sir 


* 
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te Sir George Paradyne's compliments to 


Lady Ann Brixworth, requeſts permiſſion to 


pay her his reſpects.“ 
Lady Ann anſwered thus: 


« Lady Ann Brixworth's compliments to 


Sir George Paradyne, does not know why 


he ſhould ſeek to renew an acquaintance 
which he formerly abuſed, She permits 
therefore his politeneſs to reſt in peace.” 


Sir George wrote back: 

7 Something more than politeneſs is my 
motive for wiſhing to ſee Lady Ann Brix- 
worth her peace.“ 


Lady Ann wrote thus: 


te Her Peace! That has already been 


ſufficiently wounded by Sir George Paradyne. 


It is not neceſſary to renew the act, or the 


remembrance.” 
| Sir 
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Sir George anſwered with the following: 


ec IJ alſo have ſomething to remember, 
but which I chuſe to forget when Lady Ann's 
happineſs is at ſtake.—Though ſhe interdicts 
me her preſence, I hope, for her own ſake, 
ſhe will liſten to my remonſtrance. It is 


whiſpered here, Lady Ann, that you are 


going to give your hand to the Marquis de 


Pauliere. Lady Ann—there 1s no Marquis 
de Pauliere— 


« GEORGE Pant 


« This,” anſwered Lady Ann, «is a poor 
contrivance. I ſhall however keep it from 
the Marquis's knowledge, for Sir Mes. 


| ä s ſake, 


« NN BRIXWORT ER.“ 


« Then,” rephed Sir George, © it will 
be incumbent upon myſelf to inform him of 


it. In two hours you will 8 of him—in 
the hands of juſtice. 7 


« GEORGE Pi Abr 


"> 
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It muſt be owned that Lady Ann's heroiſm 
was rather ſhook by this laſt billet ; but it 
was ſupported by the ſuperior heroiſm of 
Mrs. Harcourt. To this good lady indeed, 
the whole connexion between Lady Ann and 
the Marquis was cwing; and ſhe had ſolid 
reaſons for promoting it. Her character was 
becomecontemptible, and ſhe had diſcernment 
ſufficient to ſee it. She had loſt the reſpect 
even of her children; and her fortune was 
reduced almoſt to nothing. She would have 
been glad to have exchanged England for 
any country; but for France—the Paradiſe 
of women—oh, it was delightful. She did 

not ſuſpe&t the Marquis to be an impoſtor ; 
but leſt he ſhould, ſhe choſe to ſecure herſelf; 
and was at this inſtant in poſſeſſion of his 
bond for ten thouſand pounds, payable 1n fix 
months after the marriage had taken place. 

It will not therefore be wondered at, that 
Sir George's billets ſhould inſpire her with 
rage; which ſhe endeavoured to turn into 
contempt. She—tfor ſhe knew the world 
and had heard of Sir George's extravagance 

at 
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at Paris, and of his loſſes at play believed 
he wanted to renew with Lady Ann, or rather 
with Lady Ann's fortune ; and ſhe knew alſo 


that if he ſucceeded, there would be an end 


of her conſequence and of her hopes. 

Sir George's laſt billet, however, had 
ſtruck deep, and as ſoon as ſhe had ſatisfied 
Lady Ann by a thouſand aſſurances that the 
Marquis muſt be a man of honour, ſhe went 
out to ſatisfy herſelf, At the Marquis's 
lodgings, things were rather in diſorder; for 
he had fat out early in the morning for 
Dauphine, accompanied only by his favourite 


ſervant. Two portmanteaus were- ordered 


to be ſent after him: whilſt an old trunk had 


the charge of keeping poſſeſſion of the pre- 
miſes. It was the old Marchioneſs de 
Valines, his mother, who occaſioned this. 


She was going to die, but could not die with 

comfort unleſs her dear ſon cloſed her eyes. 
A moſt affectionate letter was left for Lady 
Ann, to inform her of. this ſad event, and to 
requeſt ſhe would ſet out as ſoon as poſſible 
for Bareges, where the Marchioneſs, his 
honoured 
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Hatchet mother, had gone to drink the 
waters, and to reſign her ſoul into the hands 


of him who gave it; an event, which, though 


accompanied by a large acceſſion of fortune 
to himſelf, he had hoped was at a much 
greater diſtance. 

There was alſo a letter for Mrs, Harcourt. 
I never knew the contents; for it was con- 
ſigned to the flames as ſoon as read. I can 
only gueſs from the tenor of the advice this 
wiſe lady gave Lady Ann, that the argu- 
ments in it were prevailing. 

Lady Ann was not much addicted to re- 
flection; but thoughts will intrude mal- apro- 
pos, as they now did to this lady. She 
could not conceive how mothers could be 
loved with ſo much ardour; or where was 
the neceſſity of ſuch precipitation. What 
difference could a few hours have made? 

Mrs. Harcourt, on the contrary, was 
charmed with this trait of the Marquis's con- 
duct; for a good fon muſt make a good 
huſband, | | 
+46 But 
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« But where is the neceſſity, ſaid Lady 


Ann, © of haraſſing me acroſs all France, 


and ſo near the winter?” 

« It was his affection which dictated this 
requeſt,” anſwered Mrs. Harcourt. « My 
opinion however is, that you ſhould go in- 
ſtantly to Paris; and write him that you will 
wait his arrival there.” 


« Then,” ſaid Lady Ann, © we need not 
haſten from Bruſſels.“ 


And ſo be plagued with the impertinence 


of that Sir George Paradyne,” replied Mrs. 
Harcourt. © But I proteſt I would never 
admit that meddling young man to my pre- 
ſence; and to avoid it, I would not ſtay in 


Bruſſels— nom not an hour.” 


To this Lady Ann made no anſwer; her 
thoughts had taken a little turn. Sir George 
was always eſteemed a man of honour. 
Could a man of honour aſſert ſo ſcandalous a 
thing of a nobleman ; which muſt overwhelm 
him with confuſion when the falſity of it was 
diſcovered, as it ſoon muſt be? How if it 
ſhould be true? What ought to be her 
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gratitude to Sir George, if he ſhould really 
prove the ſaviour of her fortune and her 
honour? What if he ſhould have views of a 
more tender nature? Nothing ever could or 
ſhould convince her, he did not love her 


once, Perhaps ſhe forfeited his affection by 


a behaviour of too great levity ; and his de- 
licacy would not permit him to aſſign the 


true cauſe. Oh—if if ſhe could return to 


England Lady Ann Paradyne, how would 
all her enemies, her ſlanderers be put to 
ſhame, 

Such were the rapid and tumultuous 
thoughts which now affailed Lady Ann; and 


diſpoſed her to think that at any rate, to ſee 


and hear Sir George could do no harm. 
But—after the proud anſwers ſhe had re- 
turned him, how could her high 3 ſtoop 
to aſk a favour ? 

Pride is a very high power. Few of us 


but know it well. Yet, great as it is, there 


are men who make it bend to /://e intereſts, 
Nay, there have been examples of ladies who 
have ſubdued it on certain tender occaſions, 
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It ſcarce took Lady Ann two hours, after 
ſhe had ſhut herſelf up in her dreſſing- room 
to the excluſion of Mrs. Harcourt ; whoſe 


apartments happened to be ſituated at the 
other extremity of the houſe in which they 


lodged, The ſtruggle over, ſhe honoured 
Sir George with the following 
NOTE 
« Tf you have ſufficient generoſity to 
overlook a lady's petulance, I wiſh to charge 
you with a little commiſſion to Lord Aul- 
champ. If you grant me this requeſt, you 
will have the goodneſs to call upon me at 
your earlieſt convenience. 
Your moſt obedient, 
© ANN BRIXWORTH.” 


SIR GEORGE PARADYNE. 


Amongſt all the bad qualities which have 
from time to time, to my great vexation, 


diſgraced Sir George Paradyne, implacability 


—eſpecially to ladies—thank heaven—was 


not found. He anſwered the above, that he 


would wait upon the lady in an hour, This 
| G 2 hour 
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hour he wanted to conſult Mr. Bardoe, who, 
in conſequenee of the little prejudices he had 
imbibed againſt the beautiful ſex, gave him 


the ſame advice Mrs. Harcourt had given 


Lady Ann—not to ſtay in Bruſſels an hour; 
but it was one of Sir George's peculiarities, 
never to take advice he did not reliſh. 

Lady Ann received Sir George in her 
dreſſing · room, in a delicate undreſs; and the 


expreſſion of her pretty face was a foft lan- 


guor, bordering on dejection. There was a 
time when Sir George would have thought 
her an intereſting figure; but, to the ſedu- 


cing charms of beauty, all but Miſs Colerain's, 


he had ſteeled his heart. 

The interview however was very long, 
and as it ſhould ſeem, very important, I do 
not pretend to know all that paſſed in it. It 
3s certain that Sir George convinced Lady 
Ann that the Marquis de Pauliere had been 


| a Valet, and was married; and that Lady 


Ann ſhed abundance of tears—no doubt, of 


cContrition. It appears alſo that Sir George's 


humanity was exerted to dry up theſe tears; 
and 
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and that he ſucceeded. How I know not; 
nor preſume to gueſs; for I have learned, 
thank heaven, to remain quiet in ignorance, 
when I cannot get knowledge; and I recom- 
mend it to philoſophers and theologians to 
do the ſame. 1 | 
What I do know is, that for almoſt a 
month enſuing, Sir George was generouſly aſ- 
fiduous in alleviating I.ady Ann's afffictions. 
He introduced her to the beſt company in 
Bruſſels; made agreeable excurſions to the 
neighbouring cities ; and attended her to all 
the public amuſements. All which time the 
honourable Mr. Bardoe amuſed himſelf his 


own way; ſatisfied to throw a few ſatirical 


darts at his friend, whenever he came within 


bow- ſhot; 


1 
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CAP. . 


It is more that I would not leave the curi- 
ſity of one of my fair readers unſatisfied, than 


that I think the matter of any importance, 


that I write this ſhort chapter, to account for 
the precipitate retreat of the handſome valet 
of the Marquis de Valines, It was wholly 
owing to the inopportune appearance of Sir 
George at the theatre. | 
When this important perſonage left the 
Chateau de Valines to ſer up a marquiſate of 
his own, he left a friend in it, who promiſed 
from time to time to make him acquainted 
with 
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with any occurrences which might affect 
himſelf; and was to be rewarded with now 
and then an Engliſh bank note, the value of 


which is known in every corner of France. 


By this friend, Monſicur Pritteau, for that 
was our adventurer's name, was informed of 
the viſit Sir George had paid the old Mar- 
quis; and of his having gained true intelli- 
gence relative to himſelf, This information 
reached him in London, when his affairs with 
Lady Ann were very promiſing, All of a 
ſudden, a ſupertor marquiſate, that of de 
Pauliere, fell to him by the death of an uncle; 
and he was under the abſolute neceſſity of 
going to it for the regulation of his affairs. 
This marquiſate being ſituate in the Cam- 
breſis, it would lay him under inexpreſſible 
and eternal obligations if Lady Ann would 
viſit Bruſſels; for how could he endure life, 
a long, long ſummer, without her reviving 
preſence? And Lady Ann had the good 
nature to keep him in endurance, by a grant 
of his requeſt, 

G 4. Monſieur 
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Monſieur Pritteau had often met his friend 
too, Count Colliano, the Neapolitan barber, 
this ſummer at Aix and Spa, and received 
from him new apprehenſions of the terrible 
Sir George Paradyne. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Wan people are flying on the wings 0 
of pleaſure, they ſeldom take much pains to 4 
inquire where they are going, And yet, 
conſidering that, in a mind not habituated to 
depravities, violations of the laws of prudence 
and propriety are always attended with re- 
| : morſe, 


VF 


morſe, at leaſt; it might be well if the inquiry” 


was more frequently made. 

Not that I mean to bring any heavy ac- 
cuſation againſt Sir George. His connex1on- 
with Lady Ann was innocent, no doubt, per- 
fectly innocent but it was too cloſe, Every 
body knows that when two motives, a black. 
and a white, offer themſelves to the conſidera- 
tion-of thoſe who are ſitting in judgement on- 
the conduct of their neighbours, they chuſe—- 
which they like beſt. Now as it happened. 
that in Bruſſels, the fautors of the black were 
more numerous than of the white I hope 
Bruſſels is ſingular in this neither Sir George 


nor Lady Ann could eſcape the little ma- 


lignities.— Ves —it was too cloſe. The ne 
quid nimis of Horace, has almoſt as little 
effect in regulating a young man's impetu— 
olities, as the Epiſtles of St. Paul. 

But what neither St. Paul, nor IIorace, 
nor the pointed arrows of Mr. Bardoe could 
effect, was done in an inſtant by an electric 
ſhock, Not a month fince, Sir George had: 
given one ſomething fimilar, in the ſame 

8 place, 


place, the theatre, to the noble Marquis 


de Pauliere. This was from a female bat- 
tery, from a pair of azure eyes, whoſe lam- 
bent flames were more awful to Sir George, 
than all the frowning terror that could have 


been collected upon all the ſtern brows of 


all the majeſties of Europe and Aſia. 

Lady Ann made her appearance this night 
at her uſual hour, the interval betwixt the 
third and fourth act—in all the blaze of 
diamond luſtre— Sir George at her ſide. 
The lady threw her eyes round the boxes to 
collect the homage due to her. Sir George 
to ſee where his was proper to be paid. 

In one of theſe boxes without a pearl 
or any thing to attract eyes, but ſimple grace 
and beauty ſat Miſs Colerain; whoſe eyes 
happened to be thrown upon Sir George the 
inſtant his were directed to her. | 

I have fuppoſed Sir George ſtruck with an 
electric ſhock. What elſe could have forced 
the blood with ſuch rapidity into his face; 
and into the ſinuoſities of his brain; fo as to 
throw all the intellectual motions into con- 


fuſion? 
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faſion? J hope my fair readers have com- 


paſſion; and ſure Sir George was now a pro- 


per object of it. 

Oppoſite to him ſat the woman whom he 
loved—whom he eſteemed hom he looked 
up to as his partner in all the happineſs of his 
future life. By his ſide fat the woman he did 
not love—at his heart—whom he ſtill leſs 
eſteemed—and upon whom he reſted for no 
part of his future happineſs. Yet—obh folly! 
—ſuch are thy effects! She had a preſent 
claim to his attentions, 

Lady Ann ſaw his bluſhing confuſion; 


_ obſerved where his eyes were directed; and 


aſked if he knew the lady in the oppoſite 
box? It was the eaſieſt thing in the world 
to ſay yes, and the propereſt. But Sir George 
ſaid neither yes or no; nor any thing very 
intelligible. —He thought—he believed—he 
did not know—but he might have ſeen the 
lady in England—and he bluſhed till deeper 
when he ſaid this—for equivocation, with Sir 
George, was a very unfamiliar practice. 

G 6 « Fes.” 
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e Yes,” ſaid Lady Ann, © I fancy you 
have ſeen her before. Pray—if it is not a 
ſecret what is her name?“ 

e Her name? Lady Ann—it is—I am 
endeavouring to recollect it ſtammered 
out Sir George. 

“ Bleſs me,” ſaid Lady Ann, laying her 
hand vpon his, © for a lady you cannot re- 
collect ſhe has a vaſt influence upon your 
nervous ſyſtem.” 

« Mine! dear Lady Ann, how you talk!“ 
ſaid Sir George. 

« But have you recollected the lady?“ 

aſked Lady Ann, 

Les yes Sir George replied, © ſhe 
is a Miſs Colerain, a ſtranger in Bruſſels. 
Common politeneſs en I ſhould go to 
pay her my reſpects,” | 
elt is a trembling politeneſs,” faid Lady 
Ann, with a ſort of an hyſteric laugh, * but 
very well—I ſuppoſe I ſee you for the laſt 
time. Adieu, Sir George.“ 
« Dear _ Ann! how you talk! ſure 


common f 
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common complaiſance does not deſerve ſuch 
ſeverity of reproof.” | 

Common complaiſance! Does com- 
mon complaiſance ſhake people like an 
ague?“ 

« Dear Lady Ann—you quite miſtake the 
matter—quite |— 

« There is a way to convince me of it— 
an eaſy way. For ſure, the ſacrifice of a 
little common complaiſance is no great 
matter—conſidering-——” 

% would make you a thouſand ſacrifices. 
But dear Lady Ann let your commandments 
be founded on reaſon.” 

&« Of which, you will be the judge. Well! 
you ſee we are the only occupiers of this 
box. I am not diſpoſed: to give Miſs— 
what's her name, the appearance of a tri- 
umph.”” 

« A triumph! how can ſuch a thought 
enter your head, I will not ſtay ten minutes. 
But not to go—juſt to ſpeak to Miſs Colerain. 
—ſtranger as ſhe is would be ſuch a ſole- 

eiſm 
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ciſm in good manners—that—really Lady- 


Ann—1I never knew you ſo unjuſt before.“ 


« Your duplicity is admirable! and I am 


fated to be eternally its dupe. GO” 

This little monoſyllable, Lady Ann ſeemed 
to heave up with the whole force of her ex- 
pirative powers, aided by anger, or diſdain. 
Sir George did not go. For a playhouſe is 
not a good place to think in, and to take 
wiſe reſolutions. So he ſat the remainder of 
the entertainment like—like a man who had 
affronted himſelf, and was quarrelling with 
himſelf for the 1 injury. 

Poor Sir George! Not a ſingle deviation 
from the ſtraight unamuſing line of rectitude, 
without a puniſhment! How'hard a fate! 


; 
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C HAP XXIV. 


WiN Sir George had eſcorted Lady 
Ann home, ſhe hoped he would ſtay ſupper. 
He begged to be excuſed. He was not 
well. She ſuſpected the diſeaſe to be Miſs 
Colerain; and not having lately read that 
excellent treatiſe, the government of the 
tongue, ſhe was extremely liberal of her 
epithets, many of which were new, at leaſt to 
Sir George, and which IJ would have de- 
tailed for the uſe of my fair readers, if I could 
have thought any of them were unprovided. 
Not that I would much recommend the uſe 

of 
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of them, becauſe, as in the preſent caſe, they 
do not always ſucceed ; but becauſe I would 
always have the fair ſex. perform in the beſt 
manner poſſible, whatever they undertake. 

I am forry I cannot exhibit Sir George as: 
a pattern of genteel Socratic patience. On 
the contrary I find him, this night, much too 
Irritable. He retorted upon the lady, I 
cannot pardon this. Nay, in the midſt of a. 
moſt eloquent deelamation, which ſhe poured: 
profuſely out for Sir George's benefit, he 
tore himſelf away ; and without the common 
ceremonies of politeneſs, left Lady Ann to 
the cold. conſolations of Mrs. Harcourt. 

Not in a humour for ſociety, Sir George 
went to bed. There, inſtead of ſleeping, he 
amuſed himſelf with making philoſophical 
re flections - Medicines,. ſaid to be invented 
to allay the fever of the mind; but which, in 
this inſtance, failed of their ſalutary purpoſe. 

Miſs Colerain and. Miſs Carlill, for the 
alſo. was there, were accompanied to the 
theatre by two ladies and two gentleman, one 
of whom a Mr, Follis,. Sir George happened 

| tO 
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to know. To this gentleman's he went in 
the morning, as early as propriety would 
admit; and from him he learned that Miſs 
Carlill and her friend, whom he knew only 
by name, had been his gueſts. That the 
firſt lady come to ſettle ſome accounts re- 
ſpecting John Carlill of Ghent, her uncle; 
that they had been at Bruſſels a week, and 
had gone for Ghent that morning. © Gone?” 
ſaid Sir George. Not an hour ſince,” 
replied Mr. Follis. This gave Sir George 
a diſturbance he was ſcarce able to conceal ; 
but he had other matters of inquiry. 

« May I aſk,” ſaid he, © how the ladies 
amuſed themſelves here?” 

« An indiſpoſition took Miſs Colerain the 
ſecond evening; from which ſhe can ſcarce 
be ſaid to be recovered. . It was with dif- 
ficulty ſhe was perſuaded to go to the theatre 
laſt night. We thought it might be of ſer- 
vice to her. But I think ſhe came back 
worſe than ſhe went. It was only laſt night 
ſhe declared her reſolution, as Miſs Carli!l 

| | had 
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had finiſhed or buſineſs, of leaving Bruſſels 
this morning.“ 
« Did ſhe ſee any Engliſh families,” Sir 
George aſked, © or make inquiry after any?“ 
« She ſaw ſome Engliih gentlemen at my 


houſe,” Mr. Follis replied, © but I do not 


remember ſhe was particular in her inquiries.” 


« I knew her in England,” Sir George 


| faid, © and ſhould have been glad to have 


made my ſervices acceptable to her. But 1 
ſuppoſe ſhe did not know of my Oy in 
Bruſſels,” 

Mr. Follis ſmiled. | | 

« By that ſmile,” ſaid Sir George, © you 
ſhould ſeem to think otherwiſe,” 

« Your name, Sir George,” Mr. Follis 
replied, ©* was certainly made ufe of by a 


tea-drinking party, Engliſh principally, at 


my houſe, the ſecond evening after the arrival 
of our. gueſts; the ſame evening in which 


- Miſs Colerain was taken with her indiſpo- 
ſition.“ 


« If it is not improper to aſk, ” ſaid Sir 
George, 
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George, © I ſhould wiſh to know, if any 


thing was ſaid to my prejudice?“ 

« Oh no,” Mr. Follis anſwered, * not 
in the leaſt, You were only ſpoken of as 
un gentilhomme de bonne fortune; happy in 
the ſmiles of Lady Ann Brixworth.“ 

« Good God!” ſaid Sir George, with 
impatience, Mr. Follis, I beg you will 


_ contradict this report. It is injurious to the 


honour of Lady Ann Brixworth. There is 
nothing in it.“ | 

&« If you deſire it, Sir George,” anſwered 
Mr. Follis, © but really, from the general 
character of Sir George Paradyne, I know 


not how to ſpeak of his addreſſes reflecting 


diſgrace on any lady.” 

Sir George bluſhed at his own faux pas, 
which aroſe from his underſtanding the full 
force of the French expreſſion, de bonne 
fortune, better than Mr. Follis ſcemed to do.“ 

«© My addreſſes to Lady Ann then,” ſaid 
Sir George, © was the only idea meant to 
be conveyed by your tea-drinking party?“ 

ce I ſup- 
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« | ſuppoſe ſo,” replied Mr. Follis. 


« But men, you know, like to treat ſuch 
ſubjects with hilarity ; and a little equivocation 
gives them a peculiar zeſt. However, the 
ladies, our gueſts, did not ſeem much enter- 
tained, Indeed Miſs Colerain's indiſpoſition 

ſeized her ſoon after; and ſhe was obliged 
to retire.” 


How many ſtabs for Sir George! 


J C H A — XXV. 


Arrive at his hotel, he ſought the 
apartment of his friend; and having unloaded 
himſelf, appealed to him, whether he was not 
the moſt unfortunate? 


« Not: 
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Not quite,” Mr. Bardoe anſwered, © for 
you have meat, clothes, and fire; according 
to our great poet, the three unpoetical re- 
quiſites of life. The bowl of pleaſure indeed 
has not always ran upon the {mootheſt ground. 
But nature has made no ground quite ſmooth, 
Nor did ſhe chuſe to fabricate roſes without 
thorns; I ſuppoſe, leſt men ſhould be eter- 
nally ſmelling,” | | 

C You are the d ſt comforter,” ſaid 
Sir George. © Have you began to think of 
leaving this curſed place?“ 

« A few days ſince,” returned Mr, Bardoe, 
<« Bruſſels was a delightful city; clean, well 
paved, and well policed. What ſecret me- 
tamorphoſis has happened; for I ſee no 
change ?” = 

«© Youdelight to plague one;” Sir George 
anſwered; © however, I muſt go off for 
Ghent directly; and will either return hither, 
or wait your coming there, which you 
chooſe.” 


Have you communicated this agreeable 
| fancy 
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fancy to Lady Ann Brixworth?” Mr. Bardoe 
aſked. | 

«© No—the devil—” Sir George anſwered, 
ce How can you be ſo provoking? Have I 
not told you how ſhe uſed me? No—l will 
never ſee her more.“ 

ce It may,” anſwered Mr. Bardoe, “ be a 
wiſe reſolution ; but it is hardly a gallant one. 
But that, thank heaven, is your buſineſs, not 
mine. I ſhall be ready in an hour.“ 


cc It agreed ill with Sir George's impa- 


tience to wait this hour; and it prevented his 
overtaking the ladies upon the road; and 
made it improper to viſit them that evening. 
In the morning, Sir George ſought their 
lodgings, and ſent in his name to Miſs 
Colerain. Miſs Colerain was indiſpoſed and 
could not ſee any body. He went away, 
rather bilious; but having walked half round 
the town walls, the bile began to return into its 
proper channels; he returned, and ſent in his 
name to Miſs Carlill, who received him with 
a quaker-like civility, which almoſt froze his 
blood.“ 


A man 
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A man—except he is a lawyer who 1s 
conſcious of a defect in his cauſe, will begin 
his pleadings with a defect of confidence. 
Sir George but not with the readineſs of a 
man at his eaſe opened the cauſe by ſaying, 
C How extremely unfortunate he was not to 
know of the ladies being at Bruſſels.” 

The fair quaker anſwered, © man cannot 
reaſonably expect to be fortunate in all things.“ 
At preſent, Sir George did not chuſe to 
underſtand this; ſo went on to complain of 
Miſs Colerain's cruelty, and Miſs Carlill's 
want of friendſhip, not to honour him with 

notice of their arrival. | 
We learned,” ſaid Miſs Carlill, « thou 
wert otherwiſe employed.” 

« I muſt have been employed in a buſineſs 
of more importance than life or death, not 
to have relinguiſhed or deferred it, on ſuch 
an occaſion.” 

« Friend Paradyne,” ſaid Miſs Carlill, 
ce let us leave inflated language to poets; it 
will ſhorten our labour, to be explicit. Thou 
wert engaged with Ann Brixworth.” 


01 Know 
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I knew Lady Ann in London,” replied 


Sir George; © and it would have been the 
extream of unpoliteneſs, not to have taken 
ſome notice of her, in a foreign country.” 

c One is not prepared to admire the 
politeneſs of renewing an acquaintance in 
Bruſſels which did thee fo little honour in 
London.” | 

« J happened to be able to do her an 
eſſential piece of ſervice; not to have done 
1t, would have been an inhumanity for which 


I I could not have forgiven myſelf, Her 
gratitude impoſed upon me the obligation of 


attending upon her more cloſely than other- 


wiſe I ſhould.” 

« I dare ſay it did,” ſaid Miſs Carlill.“ 

« You have heard ſome Bruſſels ſcandal, 
my dear Miſs Carlill.“ 


„ Bruſſels has talked of thee, no doubt.” 
« And what has it ſaid?” 


That which I ſhall not repeat. What 
moſt grieves Cornelia Colerain, is thy in- 
difference to all things but Ann Brixworth. 

| Thou 
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Thou haſt cultivated the acquaintance of no 
man of letters. Thou haſt been in purſuit of 
no ſcience. Ann hath been thy ſole 1 ws 
« I do aſſure you, Miſs Carlill,” ſaid S 
George 
« Let me interrupt thee,” returned Miſs 
Carlill. © I aſk thee no queſtions; I require 
of thee no aſſurances. Do not debaſe thyſelf.” 
ce Ts their no convincing you?” aſked Sir 


George. 


« What wouldſt thou ſay? Not that thy 
engagement with Ann Brixworth 1s of the 
light kind—that would be treachery to her, 
Not that it had been honourable—that would 
be a forfeit of the faith thou ſtiff profeſſeſt 
for Cornelia, Not that it has been neither 
one nor the other—for who would believe 
thee?” 5 

e You would . a moſt admirable judge, 
to decide the cauſe before you have heard it.” 

« Have I not heard it?” 

« Only one ſide, I think.“ 

« All that ingenuity could fay on the 
other, I have heard, for Cornelia was thy 
advocate, till circumſtances preſſed too ſtrong 

vol. IV. — upon 
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upon her. When this happened, I ventured 


to become thy advocate; till—thou ſaweſt 
Cornelia at the theatre I think,” 
« I did.” . 

„ Then ſay, George Paradyne, to what 
cauſe could it be owing, that thou camelt not 
to her? But beware of an anſwer calculated 
to prevaricate or to deceive. If it would 


have been the extream of unpolireneſs not to 


have noticed Ann Brixworth in a foreign 
country—what was it to Cornelia? To 
Cornelia—who loved thee with ſuch ſanctity 
of affection; all her prayers to heaven are 
for thy happineſs, thy glory. This it was 
that brought conviction home to the boſom 
of Cornelia, Far of what nature ſoever 
might be the bonds by which thou wert 
bound to Ann Brixworth; no act of thine, 
could more ſtrongly demonſtrate, that they 


were ſuperior to thoſe by which thou wert 


bound to Cornelia.” 

There was in this reproof, a ſomething, 
beſides ſolemnity and emphaſis, that ſtruck 
Sir George to the heart. He had no longer 
the 

5 : 
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the leaſt inclination to prevaricate; for he 
had none to ſpeak, He ſat down upon a 


| ſofa; his pale face declared the ſickneſs of 
his mind; and made Miſs Carlill pity— 


though ſhe could not excuſe him. 
At length, © I am guilty of folly,” ſaid 


he; „ but of abatement of affection to Miſs 


Colerain, I am not guilty. May I be per- 
mitted to throw myſelf at her feet, to aſk her 
pardon, and ſubmit to her mercy ?” 

«© Thou canſt not ſee her,” replied Miſs 
Carlill; © it would be cruel, and it would be 
impolitic alſo, ſuppoſing thou ſtill loveſt her, 
at preſent to deſire it. She is ſick at heart, 
and thou art the cauſe.” | 

« May I ſtay at Ghent, with hopes of 
ſeeing her?” Sir George aſked. 

« By no means,” Miſs Carlill . replied. 
cc It would retard her recovery, and do thee 
no ſervice.” | N 

« May I,” aſked Sir George, © depend 
upon your friendſhip?” 

« Depend upon thyſelf,” anſwered Mi 


Carlill, © Cornelia Colerain has not changed 
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her manner of thinking. She loves thee. 
That is a weakneſs ſhe cannot conquer. But 
ſhe does not at preſent eſteem thee. Never 
will ſhe be any thing to the man whom ſhe 
cannot eſteem as well as love. Since ſhe has 
known thee, thy life has been a ſeries of ebbs 
and flows. Thou haſt been able to make 
wiſe and virtuous reſolutions; but not to 
keep them. Thy nature is ingenuous; weigh 
thyſelf; make thyſelf eſtimable in thy own 
eyes. Till thou art fo, attempt not to ſce 
Cornelia Colerain. This 1s thy only way.” 
This tone brought on a more confidential 
diſcourſe, in which Miſs Carlill convinced 
Sir George, that ſhe was his friend, that ſhe 
gave him the beſt advice poſſible, when 
ſhe adviſed him to truſt to time, his own 
merit, and Miſs Colerain's affections. He 


only wrote his fair inexorable a note of ſad 


contrition, and took his leave. 


CHAP. 
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Every thing in this world is the beſt 
poſſible. Lebnitz taught this grand truth, 
and every body believes it but the unhappy. 
Hitherto, Sir George Paradyne had little 
cauſe to impugn this conſolatory ſyſtem; for 
few clouds had yet intervened to ſhade the 
ſunſhine of his days. For him, nature was 
all lovelineſs. Her flowers and her fruits 
all exquiſite, Man—whoſe expanſive mind 
could meaſure the celeſtial ſpaces, and read 
greek. — Man approached the divinity. 
Woman—was divinity itſelf. 

= F-7: — This 
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This approach of man to divinity, (I diſ- 
pute not that of women) ſeems to me to be 
rather an amplification; and with regard to 
one attribute, that of immutability, rather an 
error of conception; for one hour, one ſingle 
hour, had made Sir George diſcover this 
ſyſtem of optimiſm to be falſe. When he 
left Ghent, the earth's green livery was faded; 
the towns were filled with men who made 
cheating each other the important buſineſs of 
their lives; and with men who murdered 
their fellow creatures ſcientifically, at the rate 
of ſix-pence a day, Engliſh. Man, no 
doubt, had a ſoul, but in what did he exerciſe 


it? To ſpeculate in ideal worlds to involve 


mankind in darkneſs, and inflame them with 
deſtructive animoſity, for words, Nay, 
women —ſtop, dear Sir George. A 
biographer muſt facrifice every thing to 
truth. What is beauty? Sir George began 
to aſk, and to anſwer—a gaudy flower, made 
to pleaſe the eye of man——and plague his 


heart. The caprice of the ſex 1s intolerable. 
At heart, every woman is—a tyrant. This 


blaſphemy, 
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blaſphemy, thank heaven, is none of mine; 
let Sir George anſwer it. 

From this general and unfounded accuſation 
of the lovely ſex, he did not exempt even 
Miſs Colerain. On what mighty offence of 
his did ſhe found her inexorability? A ſup- 
poſed connexion with Lady Ann Brixworth; 
which nothing but the malignity of the world 
would reſolve into any thing but the mere 
ardour of politeneſs. Suppoſe it not fo, are 
theſe the times to reject a man for a little 
matter of mere temporal gallantry ? Or could 
| Miſs Colerain doom him to miſery for the 

offence of not going round the theatre to 
welcome her to Bruſſels? a mere etiquette, 
in which as much politeneſs would be loſt on 
one ſide, as gained on the other? — 

After all, cauſes ſhould at leaſt be as 
great as their effects; but this effect is 
much greater than its aſſigned cauſe; much 
greater. Perhaps he knew the oſtenſible 
cauſe only. Perhaps the real one is of a 
different nature, Miſs Colerain has ſeen 
other men, She likes France. Some Count 
H 4. or 
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or Marquis, perhaps. This is the probability. 
Yes—this is certainly the truth. Such is 


woman! 


Alas! ſuch is man! 


CHAP XXVII. 


"Luvs endeavouring, according, to the 
laudable cuſtom of man, to throw his own 
faults and follies upon ſome other perſon, or 


ſome other thing, Sir George Paradyne ar- 


rived from his travels at his houſe in Groſ- 


venor-Square, Lady Mary received him 


with all the tenderneſs ſo fond a mother 


could be en to feel; but Lady Mary's 
tender 
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tender ſenſations were always under the con- 
troul of reaſon, and never interfered with her 
dignity. In the firſt hour of his arrival, ſne 
gave him a lecture that might ſerve as a 
comment upon the paſt, and a leſſon for the 
future. She had heard of Paris, of Mrs. 
Mowbray, and of Count Colliano. Not that 
Lady Mary's cenſures were directed againſt 
the immoralities of gallantries and gaming, 
for theſe are ton, and ton admits not of im- 
morality ; but againſt Sir George's unſkilful 
application of them. The object of the firſt 
was a woman of no conſequence i in life; with 
whom he could never arrive at any degree 
of-eclat. Of the ſecond, a mere adventurer, 
when ſo many of the real French nobleſſe 
would have been glad of his money, and: 
have given him celebrity in exchange. 80 
Lady Mary might have exclaimed with Mr. 
Pope— 


« Virtue, we grant, is but an-empty boaſts; 
« Gods! ſhall the dignity of vice be loſt 2?” 
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Notwithſtanding the little rebuffs Sir 
George had met with in his travels, he had 
acquired—]I believe it is a proceſs of nature 
—a higher opinion of himſelf than he ſeems 
to have ſet out with. He had acquired alſo 
a certain higher degree of irritability, the 
work of Ghent, I preſume, and the union of 
theſe was incompatible with the patient en- 
durance with which he had been accuſtomed 
to hear Lady Mary's Yeadings ; he told her 
therefore, when ſhe gave him leave to ſpeak, 
« That he muſt for the future take the 
liberfy to ſuppoſe himſelf out of the nurſery, 
and that if ſhe had nothing more agreeable 
to entertain him with, than his own follies, 
he muſt beg leave to decline the pleaſure of 
ber company.” 

ce I ſuppoſe,” ſaid Lady Mary, «© you 
will ſpeak in the ſame tone to that great and 
good man, Lord Auſchamp, to whom you 


have never once wrote.” 


e Molt certainly I ſhall, madam, if Lord 
Auſchamp ſpeaks in the ſame tone to me. 
I will be no man' s ſlave, and no man's pro- 


perty. 
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perty. That leſſon at leaſt, I learned in 
France. I ſhall be happy to pay him the 
reſpect due to an uncle, and, if you will per- 
mit, ſupremely happy, to pay your ladyſhip- 
the duty of a ſon.” | 

« God help me!” ſaid Lady Mary. 

In the careſſes of Mrs. Birimport, Sir 
George found ſome alleviation for the per- 
verſeneſs of Lady Mary. Such was his 
ſiſter's gentleneſs and love, he gave her all 
his confidence. He informed her of Miſs 
Colerain from the firſt hour he had known 
her. Of the birth and progreſs of his af- 
fection; of his recent diſappointment; of 
her caprice; ſo he choſe to call it, and its 
cauſe. 

« The character of this lady,” ſaid Mrs. 
Birimport, © 1s not indeed, too frequent in 
this age. But why, Sir George, do you 
call her conduct at Bruſſeis caprice? When, 
by your own account of it, it has been the 
moſt uniform and fteady J ever knew in 
woman. On! would ail the young women 
allume it, ail the young men would be good, 


„ active, 
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active, and intelligent. All ſhe wants is to 


have Sir George Paradyne one of the firſt 
of men. I ſhould be happy in her acquain- 
tance.” . . 

- « So perhaps ſhould 1,” replied Sir 
George; “but ſhe is proud.” 

e So ſhe appears to me,” ſaid Mrs. 
Birimport ; © but proud of what? not of title, 
wealth, or dreſs, the three grand faſcinators 
of ſuperficial minds; ſhe is proud of the 
virtues of the man ſhe loves.” 

« I wiſh ſhe were, faid Sir George, with 
a figh, * 1 


* 
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Tus delineation of Mr. Bardoe's cha- 
rafter, gave Mrs. Birimport great pleaſure. 
« But,” ſays ſhe, © his diſeaſe, though un- 
common, is curable, He is ſick oaly of a 
ſuperfluity of happineſs.” | 

« One would indeed imagine,“ ſaid Sir 
George, © many cures might be found for 
this diſorder. A wife, for example. Shall I 
recommend my ſiſter as a phyſician?” 

« I never ſeek my patients,” Mrs. Birim- 
port anſwered. 


« "I 
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« To engage him to viſit a lady,” ſaid 
Sir George, © would be no eaſy taſk; I 
muſt try to betray him.” | 

In this treachery Sir George ſucceeded ; 
but he had no occaſion to repeat it. Though 
Mr. Bardoe was perfectly ſenſible that wo- 
men were— No, Mr. Bardoe, it is not the 
elegance - of your degrading epithets ſhall 
make me repeat them. No, fir—women are 
not—but I will go on with my ſtory, Mr. 
| Bardoe took the trouble to call upon Mrs, 
Birimport often in a morning; he took the 
trouble alſo to talk with her. Inſenſibly a 
great degree of intimacy enſued one might 
ſay of friendſhip. Although a miſanthrope, 
and though I differ with him toto cœlo as to 
woman, yet it mult be owned the man had a 
good underſtanding. A great many ſerious, 
and ſome droll truths came from him; and 
certain circumſtances convinced Mrs. Birim- 
Port that he had an honeſt and benevolent 
heart: On his part, he began to perceive 
ſentiments migiat be carried to extremes. 

At 


7 
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At leaſt, he found there was one woman who 
might be endured. R | 
Of the conſolatory friendſhip of Mr. 
Lindſay, Sir George could not now avail 
bimſelf. That gentleman was ſtill in the 
North; and indeed now had not any thing in 
town, except Sir George, which could draw 
him thither. For Miſs Fluellen, who, if my 
fair readers remember, had put his mind into 

a certain fluEtuation, had decided the matter 
during kis abſence, her own way. 

Weary of London, in which, now Mr. 
Lindſay had left it, ſhe had no ſociety which 
ſuited her; and ſtruck with the heroic affec- 
tion of her Welch lover, ſquire Owen ap 
Jones ap Price, who had undertaken the 
ardous taſk of following her to London, 
after inſiſting that he ſhould learn a little 
genteel London behaviour, and in particular, 
take leſſons of a celebrated perſonage who 
taught grown gentlemen to dance; ſhe con- 
ſented to give him her hand; and in two 
months was ſet down Mrs, Owen ap Jones 
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ap Price, at her. country houſe, at the foot of 
Plimlimmon. 

Man though the lord of the creation, for 
whom the ſun and moon were made, and the 
bright galaxy above, and the ſweet pretty 
galaxies below —— is yet] am ſorry to 
tell it my fair readers—is yet an imperfect 
being. His proper ſtudy is himſelf; ſages 
and poets ſay ſo. This important taſk he 
begins early; and finding, by.a very ſmall 
quantity of inquiry, that he has nothing in 
him the world can reaſonably blame, and 
every thing it ought to admire, he ſettles 
pretty, firmly in this concluſion, and few 
things there be that can ſhake it, 

So difficult is it for a man to admit the 
force of truth againſt himſelf, that Sir George 
Paradyne, whole candour we have often ſeen, 
could not ſubmit to yield the palm of perfect 
conduct to Miſs Colerain. Beauty, he muſt 
allow her, and underſtanding, accompliſh- 
ment, and temper. But this temper was 


capricious, cruel, inexorable; that under- 
ſtanding liable to be warped, and to make 
wrong 
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vVvrong judgements; of which himſelf was an 


inſtance. Sir George found it neceſſary to 
ſay this ſo often, — for indeed he thought little 
but of Miſs Colerain—that he almoſt arrived 
at believing it; and its conſequence was a 


' ſort of proud and ſullen ſtate of the mind, 


which neither brought tranquillity itſelf, nor 
permitted him to take proper meaſures to 
obtain it. So far indeed he yielded to the 
tender wiſhes of his ſiſter, that he was with 
her often; but it was evident he was not 
amuſed. She, and his friend Mr. Bardoe 
perceived his portion of felicity grow leſs and 
leſs. His ſpirits flagged; his appetite ceaſed; 
his bloom changed; and it was too apparent, 
he muſt be ſoon loſt to them and to himſelf, 
Many and tender were the remonſtrances 
they made him. His anſwer was, he felt no 


indiſpoſition; and that it would be time 


enough to ſeek a remedy when there was 

diſeaſe. i 
Sir George lived, or rather lodged, in 
Groſvenor- Square; for his meals, ſuch as 
they were, he uſually. took at Mrs. Birim- 
port's. 
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port's. This lady, made it her conſtant 
practice to wait upon her mother once a 
week at leaſt; a morning call, Lady Mary 
expected exacted no more; for their ſocieties 
were not the ſame, and their common in— 
clinations and amuſements were 2 
different. 

Hitherto Lady Mary had had the goodneſs 

never to intrude upon Sir George in his 
library; but having heard one evening, 
ſomething of Miſs Colerain, and of Sir 
George being ill and in love; the next moin- 
ing ſne ſought and found him there. Mrs. 
Birimport was already with Sir George, in- 
tending at the uſual hour to proceed to her 
mother's apartments. 
e Very well,” Lady Mary began, I am 
glad to ſee you here together. Now tell 
mes it proper that I ſhould be the laſt 
perſon to hear what all the town talks of, 
and what moſt concerns me to know. They 
ſay you are in a waſte, Sir George.” 

Mrs. Birimport looking 1 at her 
brother, burſt into tears. 


c ee, 
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« ] hope, ' madam,” ſaid Sir George, 
« you ſee in my face nothing to confirm this 
report, and then it will be leſs worthy of 
credit.” 

I] ſee you ſo ſeldom,” * Mary re- 
plied, «© I hardly know you. You have 
been long dead to me. I am very unhappy 
in my children. And ſne ſat herſelf down 
to weep. | 
If ſuch a thing ſhould happen, Sir 
George,” faid ſhe, raiſing her head, but 
God forbid—but if it en comes 

of the family eſtates ?” 


« They paſs to my "ies" Sir George 
anſwered. 


Na proviſion for . God help me, but 
my ſcrap of a jointure.“ 
6e If money,” Sir George replied, © will 
comfort you for my death, you ſhall not 
want comfort.” 


„It will not; you know it will not. 
How can you mention comfort to me? You 
know I dote upon you,” ſaid Lady Mary. 


8 « You 
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« You are pleaſed to ſay ſo, madam,” 
Sir George replied; but“ 

« But what?“ returned Lady Mary, 
ce What can you poſlibly reproach me with? 
Don't I take care of your houſe with proper 
dignity ?”? 

c J have nothing to reproach you for, 
madam, on the head of dignity ;” faid Sir 
George, 

« No, certainly,” anſwered Lady Mary; 
ee if the daughter and ſiſter of an Earl is not 
to live with dignity, who is? But it makes 
my heart bleed to think what a ſucceſſor 1 
am to give place to. A woman never of the 
leaſt conſequence in life — a merchant's 
daughter — a bankrupt merchant — that 
daughter reduced ſo low as to work for her 
bread. And could you, Sir George—could 
you think of ſtaining the honour of your 
ancient houſe—noble on the maternal ſide 
with ſuch a wife? Clandeſtine too! myſelf 
never conſulted '' _ 

Here let us- cloſe for ever Lady Mary's 
elegant vituperation, though ſhe did not. A 

full 
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full half hour ſhe ran with a rapid courſe over 
the fertile fields of obloquy. When ſhe 
made a pauſe, Sir George anſwered thus: 

« It is long ſince that I have perceived to 
my ſorrow, that I have not—that I never 
had a mother. Nay, hear me, madam, pro- 
bably for the laſt time. Since I am not 
allowed to make my own houſe a peaceable 
abode, I will make it no abode; for I ſee 
not why I ſhould longer perform the duty 
of a ſon, to the mere name of a parent. 
Fear not, madam, for the honour of your 

houſe. The lady on whom you have made 
| ſuch liberal obſervation, rejects that honour. 
If ſhe would accept it, I know not of your 
ladyſhip's acquaintance, in a compariſon of 
merit, one who would not ſink before her. 
If ſhe would ſtoop to raiſe me to herſelf, I 
might ſtill be happy; but ſhe rejects me, 
becauſe -I am not worthy of her.” KF 

Saying thus, Sir George haſtily withdrew. 

Neither this ſpeech of Sir George, nor the 
malanchoiy tone with which it was ſpoken, 
moved Lady Mary, except to redoubled 


rage, 
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rage. This fell upon Mrs. Birimport, whom 
ſhe accuſed of being a promoter of her 
brother's horrid ſchemes, 

Mrs. Birimport drying her eyes, faid, 
© You arecruel, madam— l know no ſcheme 
my brother has formed—except of death— 
and that your treatment mult accelerate.” 

« So,” faid Lady Mary, God help me 
AI ſhall be accuſed of murder.“ 

From the ſucceeding ſtorm, Mrs. Birim- 
port took refuge in her chariot, which ſhe 
ordered home. There ſhe found Sir George, 
who was engaged in writing letters. When 
he had finiſhed, he ſaid, © My dear Emilia, 
I am come to the reſolution of leaving 
London this day. It is not the place an 
invalid would chuſe for health, when he can 
no longer taſte its pleaſures.” 

« You are perfectly right, brother,” OY 
Birimport anſwered. * All I requeſt is per- 
| miſſion to go with you, go where you will.“ 

c Thanks, dear ſiſter. But it is poſſible 
I may not reſt; and JI cannot conſent to 
expoſe my ſiſter to the fatigue of travelling.“ 

« DO 
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« Do you go to ſeek Miſs Colerain?“ 

« No, indeed. I know not where ſhe is, 
nor wiſh to know. She 1s too proud ard 
too inflexible. And I am proud, too proud 
to kneel and beg—even for life.” 

At this inſtant Mr. Bardoe was announced; 
and to him was related the occurrences of 
the morning; cloſing with Sir George's in- 
tention to leave the town. It was in vain 
the honourable Mr. Bardoe applied to his 
ſnuff. box, to hide a concern which now grew 
too ſtrong to be hid. He meditated a while, 
and then opened with this abrupt compliment 
to Sir George: © Paradyne you are a fool.“ 

<« J know that,” replied Sir George, with 
a ſmile. 5 

<« But you are a coward,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe. 
Sir George looked grave. It is cowardice,” 
Mr. Bardoe continued, © to yield without 
reſiſtence; it is folly to ſeek the cure of a 
diſeaſe by medicines fit only to promote the 
diſeaſe itſelf, You ſeek ſolitude to cure 
melancholy. You ſeek to obtain Miſs 


Colerain 
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Colerain by indolence, who is to be obtained 
by virtue.“ | 

J ſeek not,” ſays Sir George, © to 
obtain Miſs Cole rain.“ 

« Ceaſe to think of her then,” replied 
Mr. Bardoe. 

« J cannot take that trouble,” returned 
Sir George. © But you and I Bardoe, ſeem 
to have exchanged characters. You think 
now there are objects in this tranſitory world 
worth taking the trouble to obtain.” 

« Yes, Mr. Bardoe anſwered, © when 
they have once taken poſſeſſion of the pineal 
gland; that ſublime ſeat of the ſoul of 
Deſcartes.” 

« And,” Sir George aſked, ©& may a 
woman be ſuch an object?“ 

ee Yes,” replied Mr. Bardoe, “ or a crown, 
A 

« Here ſeems a great relaxation of your 
ſtoic diſcipline,” ſaid Sir George. 

« Not in the leaſt,” Mr. Bardoe anſwered. 
« My ſyſtem is nothing more than not to 
take trouble for things you care not for.” 

« Theſe 
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«© Theſe things,” ſaid Sir George, © were 
once all the objects nearly of nature and of 
art, Now you ſeem to begin to make a few 
exceptions. In time women may be one.” 

c It is poſſible,” anſwered Mr. Bardoe, 
e a woman may be one.” | 


/ 


CHAP. XXIX. 


« SIR GEORGE PARADYNE, 


To Ms. BirzimpoRT. 


« Dennington. 


4 | 
Oro CARTWRIGHT, my dear 
Emilia, will preſent you this. He comes to 
diſcharge the ſervants under my pay in 
VOL. Iv, 0 Groſvenor- 
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Groſvenor- Square — except the old ones, 
whom I conſign to board wages. Lady 
Mary will rave and complain; but it muſt be 
ſo. I am now growing indifferent. to the 


opinions of others; it is ſufficient for me to 


ſatisfy myſelf—if I can. I more and more 
clearly perceive the truth of Bardoe's ſyſtem; 
or rather that which, in my humble opinion, 
your bright eyes have made him abandon, 
No- this world has nothing in it worth a 
wife man's notice. Man—who thinks him- 
ſelf the nobleſt work of the creation What 
is man? Savage—a lion—a tyger—a wolt— 
a bear civiized—a woman. No-! {cc 
nothing intereſting in man. 

c My uncle James deſires his kindeſt re- 
membrance to you. He is heart-whole, as 
the good people ſay here, but lame. His 
lungs are certainly ſound ; I have no cauſe to 
doubt it; for he has given me two very 
ſtrong and hearty lectures upon the errors of 
my underſtanding. He tells me, that thanks 
be to God, he 1s a plain country gentleman, 


without any pretenſions to philoſophy and 
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fine parts. So he was content to be happy 
with what had made his father and grand- 
father happy before him. But if I would 
put myſelf under his tuition only for one two 
years, if he did not make me reliſh roaſt beef 
and a pretty country laſs— he'd have nothing 
for his pains, Dear Embia—adicu—love 
me if thou can'ſt or who will? 
« Your affectionate brother, 


G. PARADYNE,” 


« MRS. BIRIM PORT, 
To SIR GEORGE PARADYNE. 


« In the time of primitive chriſtianity, 


brother, your malady would have been 


termed poſſeſſion. So indeed I think it; 
but by what ſort of demon you are poſſeſſed, 
I cannot tell. It may perhaps be a dæmoneſs, 
though you deny her power. 

« Amongſt other epithets given to natural 
man, you call him a bear. It might have 
been worle ; it might have been a yahoo. 

I 2 = 1 
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I, for my part, rejoice to live-in an age and 
country, where the animal has improved 
upon its nature; and attained a decent degree 
of cleanlineſs, both of body and mind. Ir is 
true, the creature knows not where to ſtop. 
What it begins with wiſdom, it ſometimes 
ends with folly. But at any rate, frippery i Is 
better than filth. | 
« What mighty alterations cannot a ſingle 
year produce? At Paris, where you had 
the reſpect of men, and the love of women; 
did you obtain them by railing at their 
amuſements, at their frivolities? No—you 
engaged in them—and became engaging. 
© Now you have aſſumed the unengaging 
tile of contempt. You deſpiſe all our oc- 
cupations, ſerious or commic; our horſe- 
racing cock-fighting, boxing, die-throwing ; 
our hair-dreſſing, and the whole of our ſuper- 
ficial artificial manners. Suppoſe you juſ- 
_ tified in this, is it neceſſary to deſpiſe alſo our 
belles lettres, and our talents? Are theſe as 
ſuperficial as our manners ? 
cc Be 
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« Be it ſo. The book of nature ſtill lies 


open before you. Is there in this, nothing 


you can read with pleaſure? Of ſo many 
wiſe and ſenſible men in every part of Europe, 
who form their happineſs in an attention to 
her operations, are you the only one to whom 
ſhe preſents nothing intereſting? The ele- 
ments are all before you; compound and 
decompound them for yourſelf. You mutt 
be a bad chemiſt if you can extract no felicity 
from penetrating into the curioſities which 

ſurround you. | 
ce It would indeed be better, if you tock 
up the character which your place in the 
community ſeems to have aſſigned you. In 
labouring for the happineſs of man, you 
would certainly find your own. That 1s the 

daily prayer of your affectionate ſiſter, 
«© E. BiRIMPORT,” 


— 


© SIR GEORGE PARADYNE, to Mas. BIR IMPORT. 
It is a heavy accuſation, my Emilia, 
you bring againſt your poor brother that of 
33 deſpiſing 
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deſpiſing every thing. In every inſtant of 
time, all the things that are—are, in my poor 
judgement, as they muſt needs be — moral, 
political, and natural. Contempt, therefore, 
cannot be the proper word to expreſs the 
feelings of a man who thinks thus. He 
may be ſorry that the tulip in his garden is 
ſo poor in colour, its proper beauty; but as 
a philoſopher, he cannot deſpiſe it. 

« I own then, Emilia, I am ſorry that 
many things are as they are. I am ſorry that 
virtue is not an inſeparable appendage of 
beauty; honour of nobility; and wiſdom of 
crowns. TI am ſorry to ſee ignorance aſſume 
the name of ſcience, and ſuperſtition that of 
goodneſs. In ſhort, when I conſider what man 
might be, I am ſorry to ſee him what he is. 

© In what capacity, my dear, would you 
Have me ſerve man. I know your anſwer— 
as a member of the houſe of commons; or as 
an officer of ſtate, No, Emilia, never will I 
be member of a body, pretending to the ſuf- 
frages of a nation, and. conſtituted by ſo 
diminutive a part of it—who give to a 
miniſter 
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miniſter all he aſks—who truft him conſi-- 
dentially where he ought leaſt to be truſted 
in the buſineſs of deſtroying mankind. And 
for a court! I am too proud, Emilia. Till 
courts ſpeak tize language of common honeſty, 
I will keep my independence—1ll exchanged 
for ribbons and for ſtars. I can no more 
accommodate my principles to a throne, than 
I can my creed to the lawn, Both will have 
the goodneſs to excuſe me, till I fee them 
purſue honeſt deſigns by honeſt means. 

« Yes, Emilia, the book of nature is be- 
fore me, and the firſt page of it is man—the 


only animated being to whom has been given 


the exquiſite privilege of being moſt heartily 
ſick and weary of himſelf. 

“ Come now, my fair ſiſter, prepare your 
eulogiums. Bring hiſtory, heroes, faints, to 


your aid; and ſhew me for what other end, 


but tae diverſion of ſome ſuperior beings, 
ſo ridiculous an animal could be made? 

« Look at him in the aggregate. If the 
ſun ſhine warm upon him, his attributes are 


luxury, eaſe, indolence, and imbecility.. If 


14 not 
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not—they are ferocity, ſtupidity, and boaſt. 
Where 1s he not the timorous and crouching 
flave of ſuperſtition? Where is he not in- 
volved in folly, fantacy, and prejudice ? 
Attend. to his numerous errors, his change- 
able creeds, his filly rites, which common 
ſenſe ihould bluſh to offer to any deity, not 
made of wood; his fanaticiſm, born of ig- 
norance, and nurſed by abſurdity ; and you 
muſt allow the human mind to have been 
always the true and prolific hot-bed of folly, 
If man could have taken to himſelf the 
epithet of wiſe, on any juſt foundation—ſure 
in ſix thouſand years, and ſixty thouſand 
communities—ſome one would have formed 
a religion without ridicule; a government 

without corruption. =, 
<« I ſpare the ladies. Only tell me, my 
ſweet Emilia, in your circles of good com- 
pany, how high in the mind of the fair ſex 
ſtand ſcience, probity, and honour? As high, 
think you, as coaches, cards, and diamonds? 
1 grant you they. have virtyes, luminous 
7 virtues, 
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virtues, at a ball; and coruſcations at an 
opera, that ſet the heart of man on fire. 

« But—ſays my Emilia - whatſoever may 
be the general errors of each of the ſexes, 
there is a vaſt profuſion of individual excel- 
lence, of friendſhip unalloyed, of charity un- 
bounded, diſintereſted love, and piety of 


angelic proof. 


« Gentle ſnepherdeſs— tell me xhere? 
« Love me Emilia, notwithſtanding, as I 


do thee moſt dearly. 


« G. PARADYNE.” 
It is not for the benefit of this hiſtory that 
I have noticed theſe letters; it 1s only to 
ſnew my fair readers what abominable crea - 
tures men may be when they are in love, or 
in any paſſion, and croſſed in it. For how- 
foever Sir George may endeavour to conceal 
it from himſelf, my humble opinion is, he 
was 1n love; and as love is ſo apt to overſet 
poor reaſon, we muſt on that account pardon 
him his terrible opinions—if we can. 


= CHAP. 
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Ir was at Dover this laſt letter was wrote; 
for Sir George had rambled, not for any 
pleaſure he found in rambling, but, when a 
man is not eaſy in any place, he is uſually 
diſpoſed to change it. When he had ſent it 
to the poſt he found himſelf weary, as every. 
man muft be, J hope, who has undergone ſo 
ſtrong a fit of miſanthropy, and went to his 

apartment to throw himſelf upon the bed. 
Whether a- prone poſture begets kinder 
thoughts; or whether the brain has not ſume- 
times a ſort of vermicular motion, firſt one 
| way 
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way and then the other; or whether the 
picture of a Madona, which hung within his 
view, and in which he thought he ſaw certain 
reſemblances whether all or any of theſe 
were the cauſe of a change in the nature of. 
his-ideas, I know not. I only find it recorded 
that Sir George unthought his former think= 
ings;. and paid a ſlumbering tribute to the 


dignity of man, and the charms: of woman. 
Whether. my. fair readers will. admire or re- 
probate this verſatility of ſentiment, 15 not 


for me to predict. 1 bulinels is to ſhew. 
them-—Man:. 
If Lady Ann Brixworth was born to be the 


Joy. and comfort of any man's life, it was- nor 


that of Sir George Paradyne's. He role 


from his hour's repoſe, and having dined, 


took a walk to the pier. He had done fo 
two or three times before know not why 
—unleſs one takes a pleaſure of ſympathy 
with thoſe who have eſcaped: the dangers of 
the ſea, or who return to their native country. 


after the exile perhaps of years. Sir George 


had. heard indeed, that Miſs Colerain de- 
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ſigned to paſs the winter in Paris, and the 
ſummer in England; but beſides that it was 


now ncthing— nothing at all to him, where 


ſhe choſe to live, or what ſhe choſe to do. 


The ſpring was early and cold, and the uſual 


ſeaſon for migration of ladies at a diſtance, 
Still leſs could it be ſuppoſed that Lady Ann 
Brixworth was in his imagination, when he 


ſtood and over-looked the diſembarkations 


of the female cargoes of the packets. Lady 
Ann! of whom he never thought, when his 
thoughts were under his own governance; 


ſo very little of pleaſure was attached to her 


remembrance.—But the very firſt lady who 
was put on ſhore to day was Lady Ann —ſo 
cloaked indeed, and muffled, that he did not 
know her, till ſhe accofted him by the name 
of Sir George Paradyne. 

Surpriſe is an enemy to the graces. Sir 
George ſeemed ſcarcely to underſtand the com- 
mon forms of politeneſs; and indeed acquit- 
ted himſelf fo little to Lady Ann's ſatisfaction, 
that in a half whiſper ſhe ſaid, „ She was 
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ſorry to find ſhe was ſo perfectly odious to 


him.“ | 


In ſuch a caſe a man muſt ſpeak. If 


politeneſs and veracity happen to agree, it is 
well. If not, the latter muſt have the good- 
neſs to wait. Something like this happened 
now; for Sir George began to manifeſt his 
ſurpriſe that Lady Ann ſhould take fo abſurd 
a fancy into her head. Then,” ſays ſhe, 
« do me the favour to convince me by con- 
ducting me to the hotel; for as I have no 
gentleman in my ſuite, I am rather awkwardly 
ſituated,” | 


« Certainly,” Sir George anſwered. So 


offering his arm, which Lady Ann accepted, 


they led the way to the hotel, followed by 


Mrs. Harcourt, and other male and female 


paſſengers. Sir George could not refuſe 
Lady Ann's invitation to tea; and Mrs. 
Harcourt retiring to adjuſt her dreſs, they 


had a tete- a- tete together, and talked of paſt 


things, no doubt, as friends meeting after 
abſence uſually do. 
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I never was deep in Lady Ann's ſecrets 
W hat I find particular on this occaſion, is a 
remark that fell from this. lady, that ſhe was 
apprehenſive her reputation might ſuffer by 
the public notice Sir George took of her in 
Bruſſels. That neither her birth nor fortune 
were unworthy of him; and that he ought, 
as a man of -honour, to prevent the world's 
malignity.” 

Sir George replied with great coolneſs, 
% That it was not worth while to endeavour 
to prevent that which no human means 
could prevent. Calumny, though raiſed on 
nothing, was too ſwift to be overtaken, too 
volatile to be impeded.” 


This ſubject laſted half an hour at leaſt, 

and not ſeeming to draw near a concluſion, 
Sir George thought himſelf obliged to ſay,— 
« That he had never, at any time ſpoke to 
her the language of a man who wiſhed or 
intended to marry ; conſequently ſhe had no 
claim of that nature upon him.” 

It appears that. Lady Ann reſented the 
word claim, and began to retort upon the 
| : * Baronet: 
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Baronet with all poſſible aſperity. She ſup- 
poſed it was for the ſake of that piece of ſtill 
life, Miſs Colerain, that ſhe was deſpiſed, 
A creature without fortune, friends, birth, or 
connexion, or any thing but—her talents. 
If Sir George ſhould meet with a few more 
Colliano's, thoſe might be uſeful ones. But 


let him take care. He was not yet ſure of 


his ineſtimable prize. Did he never hear of 
a Monſieur Larogne? Let him not be too 
ſecure. He might till fit down and pine for 
his bird. | 

Sir George, with a patience almoſt ſubdued, 
had riſen to walk about. The room looked 
into the court yard where ſtood a chaiſe, and 
Sir George had a glimpſe of a lady who had 
Juſt ſtept in, and ſaw another follow her— 
which drew from him an involuntary excla- 
mation—By heaven! Miſs Carhll ! and im- 
mediately haſtened to the door. But before 
he could reach the court yard, the chaiſe had 
driven. off, Lady Ann, who ſaw this, and 
rejoiced in. Sir George's diſappointment, was 
almoſt reſtored to. good humour by. the ac- 


cident. 
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cident. © Oh,” ſaid ſhe, on Sir George's 
return, © I could have informed you of the 
prim quaker and her fair friend, if I had 
known your wants. They were paſſengers 
by requeſt in my packet, and followed us 
from the veſſel to the hotel. I knew they 
were to take chaiſe for London immediately; 
and I was afraid you would have impeded 
their journey—poor things!“ 

Sir George Paradyne, irritated beyond 
meaſure, at this new and malevolent turn, 
jaid, I have nothing more to ſay to Lady 
Ann Brixworth, but to bid her adieu for 
ever—.“ 

“Adieu for ever,” —anſwered 1 Ann, 
with an almoſt hyſterical laugh, © And re- 
member Monſieur Larogne.” 

Sir George's inquiries for what place the 
ladies had taken the chaiſe were unſucceſsful; 
the order having been given to the driver 
only. However, Lady Ann ſaid they were 
to go to London, ſo he inſtantly ordered 
another chaile, and ſet out for Canterbury. 
This ride afforded ſome leiſure for thinking, 

and 
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and the firſt ſubject was the many malicious 
tricks which fortune had played him; the 
whimſical occurrence of circumſtances which 
had fo often brought Miſs Colerain to be a 
ſpectator of his deviations from propriety, 
or of the appearance of ſuch deviations. It 
was very eaſy to blame Miſs Colerain for not 
taking the trouble to diſtinguiſh appearances 
from realities; and he dwelt on this idea 
with ſome complacency, till he was obliged 
to confeſs, that even the falſe appearances 
were conſequences of ſome folly, or worſe 
than folly, though remote. 

This extorted confeſſion vexed him; but, 
when he arrived at Canterbury, and found 
that the chaiſe he had been in queſt of had 
not taken that road, he was rather worſe than 
vexed—and in order that nobody might know 
it but himſelf, he retired early to bed. 

What paſſed in ſleep, or during the dark- 
neſs of the night, I cannot tell; but in the 
morning Sir George ſeemed to have been 
ſeized with a very peculiar hypochondriaciſm. 
He cared no more for man or for woman, 


the 
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the world and all its vanities. He cared no 
more for Miſs Colerain. And in order to 
exclude her from his remembrance, he deter- 
mined to ſhut himſelf up in ſome obſcure 
retreat, and forget that world whoſe follies 
he could no Jonger endure. Nor was he at 
a loſs for the choice of a place, when Com- 
bor White Houſe preſented itſelf to his ima- 
gination. So diſmiſſing his ſervant to Den- 
nington with a meſſage to his ſteward, and 
orders to wait his return there, he ſat out 
for Hampſhire, and arrived at the deſtined 
ſpot in a proper ſtate of miſanthropy, for the 
el of a recluſe. 


CHAP. 
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Mi. FIDEL's office was two-fold, 
bailiff and gardener. In the firſt capacity he 
made ſome money, by making a lay of the 
paſture ground. In the ſecond, always hop- 
ing to ſee there again his beloved miſtreſs, 
he had kept the garden a fit paradiſe for 
Eve, before ſhe eat the fatal apple. But 
there are no paradiſes for untranquil minds. 
A month had paſſed, and Mrs. Birimport 
had no news of her brother. He was not at 
Dennington; he was not at Bath, nor any of 


the public places. He was not with Mr. 


Lindſay, 
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Lindſay, for ſhe had wrote to this gentleman, 
Mr. Carter, Sir George's gentleman, alſo 
increaſed the alarm. Mrs. Birimport had 
determined herſelf to go upon the ſearch, 
even in France, when ſhe received the fol- 


_ lowing letter from Mr. Lindlay : 


c Mapanm, 


Tt was not for friendſhip to be at peace, 
after the receipt of your laſt alarming letter. 
As I knew Miſs Colerain was near Bour- 
deaux, and did not know but Sir George 
might have obtained the ſame INE, 
I determined for France. 

Southampton lay in my way, and I called 
in upon Mr. Merrick, After the firſt 
ſalutations, © Pray,” ſays he, © how does 
Sir George Paradyne do to-day? Poor 
gentleman! I was quite ſorry to ſee him in 
ſuch a way; a fine healthy young man as he 
was too years ſince.” 

« You have ſeen him lately, then,” ſaid 
I2 © Was he at Southampton?“ 


c No, ſir, he ſent for me to Combor.“ 
cc To 
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« To the Falcon?” 

To his own houſe, Mr. Lindſay; that 
houſe that nobody would have. Are you 
not come from thence?“ ; 

« ] am not, Mr. Merrick. I am ſeeking 
Sir George, and thank you for your intelli- 
gence, May I inquire what was the nature 
of the buſineſs for which he wanted you?“ 

e To make his will. We don't talk of 
theſe things. But you are executor, along 
with Mrs. Birimport, and the honourable 
Mr. Bardoe.” 

I took my leave of Mr. Merrick, and 
poſted to Combor. From Fidel, the black 
ſervant, I learned that Sir George came 
alone, and that he had never once been be- 
yond the garden ſince his arrival. I was too 
impatient to ſtay to be announced, ſo ruſhed 
into the parlour where he ſat. 

« Dear Sir George!” 

« Dear Lindſay!” he returned. © And 
yet I am ſorry to ſee you.” | 

Fou are cruel, Sir George; cruel to all 
your friends.“ 

« I meant 
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cc J meant to be kind,” 

ce Is it kindneſs to alarm all who love you: 
Why, Sir George, was your retreat here to 
be a ſecret?” 

« Becauſe I came to die.” ] ſtarted. 
« Why,” continued he, „ are you ſurpriſed? 
Has your mode of exiſtence never been fo 
diſagreeable to you as to make you wiſh to 
change it?” 

« Sure cauſes like mine muſt have been 
unknown to you?” 

te It they are ſufficient to produce the effect, 
no matter for their ſimilarity.“ 

e True. Pray who attends you?“ 

« Fidel, and the old woman.” 

« But of the faculty?” 

« None. There ts no neceſlity to die 
ſecundum artem.“ | 
„ There is no neceſſity to die at all.” 
Sir George ſmiled, and ſaid, We ſhall ſee,” 

c But why do you wiſh it?” 

« Becauſe I want to change myſelf. The 
inſtability of my own deſires, opinions, and 
actions, diſpleaſe me. My mind has under- 
| | gone 
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gone many metamorphoſes. I deſire one 
only for my whole ſelf.” WO 

« Can this be real?“ 

« Can you aſk the queſtion? You, who 
were almoſt ordained to inſpire us with the 
love of heaven? Yet—now you find one 
really deſirous of going there, you ſuſpeCt 
hypocriſy.” 


« Of all Pu why aid you chuſe this to 
die?” | 

« Becavfe it is quiet. Here—to die is all 
J have to do. Amongſt my friends, I ſhould 
have had to grieve.” | 

Oppoſite Sir George hung the picture of 
Miſs Colerain, by Gainſborough. The 
room was decorated with a variety of pretty 
works done by herſelf, and on a marble flab 
ſtood thoſe toys you have heard of, bought 
by Sir George at Birmingham. I caſt my 
eyes around and ſaid, « Here is the ſtrangeſt 
collection of memento moris I ever ſaw.” 

«© Mere accident. They were here, and 


J did not chuſe to change them for the croſs 
bones and (cull, M 
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« J dare ſay you did not. Would it be 
raſh to infer that you might be reconciled 
again to earth, if Miſs Colerain would ſhare 
its forrows with you?“ | 

«© Yes—tfor I cannot depend upon myſelf 
to reach that perfection ſhe requires. I find, 
by fatal experience, my reſolutions are feeble; 
I find myſelf endued with the moſt virtuous 
principles=—1n converſation. In action, 
they are uſeleſss A man incapable of 
governing himſelf, is the moſt contemptible 
of beings, and I am he. No—]I repeat it 
expect nothing; wiſh for nothing; will 
accept of nothing—from Miſs Colerain.“ 

« Do you not love her then?” 

« Once I did. But as I am confident ſhe. 
cannot return it, I no longer think of her, 


In her eyes I muſt be the meaneſt of men.” 


« Has any thing new happened?” 

« was at Dover a few days. Not know- 
ing what better to do, I amuſed myſelf with 
ſeeing the paſſengers land from the packets. 
Lady Ann Brixworth was in one. She ſaw 
me, ſeized me, and made me conduct her to 

| the 
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the hotel. Whilſt we were together there, 
I ſaw Miſs Carlill, after another lady, get 
into a Chaiſe. I flew to her, but ſhe was 
gone. Lady Ana told me, Miſs Carlill and 
her friend had requeſted a paſſage in her 
packet; and that they had followed us from 
the packet to the hotel. I became diſtracted 
—flew after them to Canterbury—but they 
had not taken that road. What muſt Miſs 
Colerain think but. that I came to Dover to 
attend Lady Ann? I could not bear the 
recollection; nor—by heaven—another re- 
collection of my feelings. I am confident, 
that tho' I deſpiſe Lady Ann, it might have 
been in her power to have drawn me again 
into the common follies of fooliſh young 
men. In the morning I was feeble, I felt 
I muſt die. I wiſhed it—for I deſpiſed my- 
ſelf; and I wiſhed it here, that I might give 
the leaſt poſſible grief to my friends.” 

From this, and ſubſequent converſations, 
it is become very apparent, that the govern- 
ing, though ſecret power of Sir George's 
mind, is ſtill love; and that it is Miſs Colerain 


vol. iv. K alone 
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alone who can cure him of ſelf contempt, 
J wiſh extremely your preſence here. The 
houſe can accommodate you well; and J can 
be accommodated at the Falcon. 
g P I am, madam, 

Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
« W. LINPSAV.“ 


- 
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Mxs. BIRIMPORT did not delay her 
journey to Combor; and about twenty-four 
hours after, the honourable Mr. Bardoe ar- 
rived at the Falcon. My fair readers have 
ſeen, that once, the ſocial affections were all 
3 | 7 av 
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alive in Sir George Paradyne-: Now alas! 
they were dead. Neither his ſiſter nor his 
friends had cordial welcomes—for they in- 
terrupted him in the enjoyment of © ſweet 
melancholy,” of which poets and poeteſſes 
are ſo fond. I wiſh they and the nightingales 
would get a monopoly. of it. My ſhare I 
give up with all poſſible good will. 

Mr. Lindfay talked to Sir George of Cato 
and Brutus, and of the admirable force of mind 
which could ſay to love, © So far ſhalk- Hh 
go and no farther.” But Sir George could 
not be brought to enter into their lofty ideas; 
and for love—except ſeraphic love—he de- 
teſted the name. 5 8 

Mr. Bardoe ſpoke of poſſeſſion and ex- 
orciſm; wondered how the devil could get 
into a man; and was deſirous to n 
| What rites he could be driven out. 

Mrs. Birimport talked of Miſs Colerain; 
but talked of her as of a woman. To have 
been in harmony with Sir George's train of 
ideas, ſne ſhould have talked of her as a 
ſpirit of light, preſiding over a chair of 

K 2 angels, 
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angels, tuning their golden harps. In ſhort, 
all the powers of reaſon, of ſoft perſuaſion, 
and of ſatire, were tried, and tried in vain. 
-One day, Mrs. Birimport miſſed the pic- 
ture of Miſs Colerain; and that day Sir 
George left his apartment ſome hours later 
than uſual. So he continued to do; and 
Mr. Lindfay perceiving they were not taking 
the proper means to produce the end pro- 
poſed, wiſhed to ſpare himfelf the melancholy 
fight of the human mind in ruins, and took 
his leave. TOR 
In times to come—for who knows what 
may or may not be the extraordinary pro- 
ductions of time—it may happen to be de- 
bated at ſome of the coteries formed by my 
twenty thouſand fair readers, their heirs or 
aſſigns, whether this true hiſtory be a true 
hiſtory or not. It muſt be decided in the 
afirmative, by thoſe who conſider the inter- 
nal evidence ariſing from the preſent ſtate of 
things. For what author, not diſordered in 
intellect, and at liberty to chooſe hisways and 
means, would, in the reign of George the 
19970 third, 
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third, feign a young Engliſh gentleman of 
birth and affluence, in love—that is to fay— 
in love with one; and that to ſo ſtrange a 
degree as to impair health; nay—to become 
enamoured of death. Where is the proto- 
type for this? Who dies? Who would die, 
in preference to ſo many more agreeable 
modes of cure? Are taverns ſhut? The 
dice, though taxed, is not interdicted. New- 
market plains are ftill fertile, Ward and 
Mendoza ſtill box. Rogues are ſtil] hanged. 
In London, according to Mr. Wendeborn, 
there are forty thouſand nuns, of the order 
of charity; whoſe proper buſineſs it 1s to 
cure—the ſick of love; and never did order 
better fulfil the purpoſes of its inſtitution. 

Die! No hiſtorian, but the hiſtorian of truth, 
would have thought of it, 


CHAP XXXIII. 


A MONTH had now paſſed, without any 
viſible deterioration of 'Sir George's health. 
When he ſpoke, it was with his uſual gentle- 
neſs ; but he ſeldom ſpoke, and melancholy 
gained upon him, till ſhe ſeemed to have 

“ marked him for her own.” 

Inſtead however of keeping his apartment, 
his inclination had taken another turr. Ad- 
Joining the garden was an irregular piece of 
ground, of which Miſs Colerain had made 
partly a ſhrubbery for exotics, partly a 
Flora Britannica, A long meandering walk, 
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formed by the ſhrubs, led to a ſmall neat 
building, ſhell-work without, within an ele- 
gant apartment. There was a ſmall book- 
caſe in it, containing books of botany, 
mingled with the poets of nature led by 
Thomſon. The botanic garden, ſo rich in 
poetic beauty, ſeemed by its uſe to have 
been the favourite of Miſs Colerain; and 
there were in it ſome tales ſo melancholy 
{weet, fo attuned to Sir George's preſent 
feelings, that it could not fail to become his 
alſo. In this elegant repoſitory, Sir George 
had alſo found a large collection of drawings, 
the flowers and plants of the garden, coloured 
according to nature, in which amuſement 
Miſs Colerain delighted much; a few of theſe 
were hung up 1n a ſort of filigree frame. 

' Had Sir George's mind been in full vigour, 
all this would have made him a botaniſt; as 
It was, it only diſpoſed him to the feminine 
work of framing the drawings, according to 
the patterns Miſs Colerain had left; of 
chooſing for each ſome tender quotations of 
four or ſix lines each; and of arranging them 
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round Miſs Colerain's picture, which he had 
previouſly cauſed to be conveyed from his 
own apartment. 

In all this, Fidel was Sir George's agent; 
and procured for him every thing his humor- 
ous imagination required. It was clear to 
Fidel that his miſtreſs was the cauſe of this 
kind of derangement ; and whilſt he grieved 
tor the effect, he could not help feeling a 
ſecret joy at the cauſe. It was only to Fidel 
Sir George truſted the key of his repoſitory, 
for the purpoſe of cleaning it, now became a 
ſource of not unpleaſing, though W 
enjoyment. 

But this could ſcarcely be ſuppoſed enjoy- 
ment to Mrs. Birimport, who, wearied with 
waſting her gentle admonitions on the air, 
and having ſome neceſſary buſineſs in town, 
took, for a fortnight, a reluctant leave of ner 
brother. Sir George, though he did not 
reliſh converſation, was not inſenſible to his 
ſiſter's departure; and ſcarce found the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of his ſolitary Pleaſure, 
a recompence for her loſs. 


The 
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The ſole inhabitants of the houſe now, 
were Sir George, his old woman, and Mr. 
Benjamin Fidel, whoſe diligence and atten- 
uon had often attracted his maſter's notice; 
and whoſe woeful countenance witneſſed his 
attachment. When Sir George was diſpoſed 
to ſpeak, he aſked him queſtions, and won- 
dered at the good ſenſe of his anſwers. The 
ſave trade was at this time become a popu- 
lar topic. Finding he was born in Africa, 
Sir George aſked him of his captivity, and 
by what means it had been produced. He 
anſwered that he was a native of Benin, and 
that his country name was Benihango. 
When he was twelve years old he accom- 
panied his father down to the coaſt. An 
Engliſh veſſel was there, and his father having 
purchaſed all his gold duſt away, found him- 
ſelf ftill wanting. It was not that he did not 
love his Benihango, but he had ſix children 
at home, and never a Birmingham muſket, 
So for this grand acquiſition, and a ſmall 
quantity of powder and ſhot, his father de- 
livered him to the care of a Liverpcol 
| 3 maſter, 
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maſter, who had a very good voyage to 
Jamaica, the heat and ſtench killing only 
twenty-ſeven, out of two hundred and three. 

«© How long were you in Jamaica?” Sir 
George aſked. 

„ Thirteen years,” anſwered Fidel. 

Were you much oppreſſed?” . 

Fidel with great ſimplicity anſwered, 1 
was in love.” 

ce In love!” ſaid Sir George. —What has 
that to do with oppreſſion ?” 

« It oppreſs you, Sir George, do it not?” 

« Me!” faid Sir George. 

« You will pleaſe me pardon, ſir. I no 
ought to ſpeak to you in dis way,” faid Fidel. 

ce Speak freely,” ſaid Sir George. 

Ven vas Miſs Colerain's ſervant, 1 did 
tink you love her. I did tink ſhe love you. 
I did cry for joy, For ſhe vas good. You 
was good. I not know what broke it. 
Dey did tell me the dignity on your part. 
I no tink ſo, cauſe you was not proud. But 
I did cry for forrow—tfor that which made 

me 
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me miſerable, would have made you ſo 
happy. . 

« How came it to make you miſerable?” 
aſked Sir George. 

« De ſtory do y ou no good, ſir. It be 
long; it be melancholy.” | 

ce It will not diſpleaſe me for that,” ſaid 
Sir George; © pray tell it me.” 


ST ORF. 


ce ] became the property of a Mr. Benfield, 
and was ſent to work at a plantation with 
boys and girls about my own age. We were 
ſo good we did not want de whip; ſo we had 
it only once a week, I could not ver tell why; 
but maſſer was a good man and did not in- 
fiſt upon theſe whippings being bloody. 
Maſſer was a Creole to be ſure, and I do tink 
the groans and ſhrieks of we de poor negroes 
under de whip, be the fineſt muſic in de 
vorld to dem; but maſſer was kind hearted; 
I do ver believe he would not have take the 
pleaſure in de whip, if he did know a better 
| K 6 vay 
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vay to ſend a profitable cargo of the ſugar 
Into dis England, 


«© However, by the time I vas come to 
eighteen years of old, I did know de full 
power of de whip, and of de burning ſon 
upon a raw back, when a chance accident 
did change my fituation. Maſſer had fon 
two years younger dan me. He vas one 
day in the pleaſure boat wid two oder com- 
panions. Dere vas little hurricane. De 
boat overſet. De negroe dat did help me 
row, ſwam out and run to de plantation to 
get de help. I did keep young maſler chin 
above water till de help came, and de oder 
two vas drowned. | 

« Dis did me de conſequence. I was 
taken to be young maſſer's own ſervant; 
who did ſay many times the firſt year, dat he 
did owe his life to me; dat he never could 
make me de ſufficient ſatisfaction, and if ever 
I did come to be his property, 1 ſhould ſee. 
e ] did attend him four years at Kingſton 
ſchool, and did learn read and write, Young 
maſſer had great many new books from 

England, 
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England, and I did read all I could under- 
ſtand, for I had ver little elſe to do, and I 
learned great deal of Engliſh manner, eſpe- 
cially of de delicate points of de love and de 
honour. 

When young maſſer left ſchool, he did 
apply to buſineſs and the plantations. I did 
love him much, and it did grieve me to ſee 
dat he did love cruelty for cruelty's ſake; 
and de poor negro was uſed worſe and worſe. 
So J did aſk him why? He faid, to make 
de dogs work. And ] ſaid, if you did uſe dem 
well as dogs dey would be great deal better 
of. He did look angry at me, and ſaid, dogs 
were a ſuperior ſpecies of animal to negroes, 
and had better underſtandings. Den I did 
look angry at him, and I did ſay, if God did 
give de white men more underſtanding, it 
was de touſand pities dey could not ſee how 
to make de better uſe of it. Den he did 
ſtrike me down—den I vas getting up to kill 
him—but he did run off to the plantation 
houſe, I did know for what; to get de negro 
drivers to teach me better manners. I knew 

I could 
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I could only, be flead alive at any place, ſo I 
ran off five miles, to de houſe where did live 


old maſſer; and I did tell him all. By and 


by did come young maſſer, and there was 
conſultation, what to be done with ſuch ſad 
dog of negro. 

« Many gentlemen dined at old maſſer's 
that day, and amongſt the reſt, my poor late 
maſſer Colerain; dis his firſt voyage. I was 
called in to take de trial, Young maſſer 
ſpoke warm; and did make great ſtur about 


my running after him to kill him, as he did 


verily believe; but he did no ſay much woe 
de provocation. 

« Den [I vas bid ſpeak; but I was ſulky. 
I did only ſay, I vas tired of de life. Dis 
vas not a vorld for de poor negro; who vas 
knocked down for a word by the man whoſe 
life he ſaved, and who ſaw all his broders in 
worſe ſtate dan dogs. 

« Den I was ordered retire; and I did 
hear one gentleman ſay, dat ſuch monſtrous 
behaviour ought to have puniſhment little 
ſhort of death. But I vas determined, if it 
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vas poſlible, dat I would have de death firſt, 

and de puniſhment after. | 
« Pere vas in the houſe very pretty black 
negro girl, dat I did love dearly. She was 
waiting at de table; and I ſtayed to take de 
ſorrowful leave of her for ever and ever, 
before I did make myſelf die. She had been 
in de houſe nine years, waiting upon Miſſreſs 
Benfield, who did uſe her kindly, and had 
her taught Engliſh; and when ſhe could 
read; I did lend her many books dat my 
younger maſſer did lend me. She did come 
preſently out of de parlour and tell me, that 
every body did ſpeak againſt me, and that 
maſſer Colerain did made dem all ſhamed of 
it—for he did ſay it was de blot upon all 
chriſtian people—and dat he did hope to live 
to hear de queſtion diſcuſſed by a Britiſh 
parliament — and as the only ground dat 
could be taken for its defence was the paltry 
intereſt of trade, he was certain dat never 
would be attended to, againſt all de pleas of 
religion and humanity, 
| « I did 
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« I did hear noting that night of my 7 
tl 


deſtiny. Maſſer Colerain did ſtay till de 
next morning, when I was ſent for into de 
| parlour to dem; and dere I did find that C 
Maſſer Colerain had bought me, out of pure c 
pity; becauſe he ſaw young maſſer was bitter 


againſt me, and that he would always per- 
ſecute me. I ſhould have followed my. new 
maſſer wid a grateful heart, only for my. poor 
dear Flowney—lſo dey called my negreſs dat 
I did love. 
 « However I did go wid him ſame day to 
ſhip in Kingſton harbour. He was de 
.owner of it. He was walking along de deck 
wid. two oder gentlemen and vas de out- 
ermoſt, It did happen. for de capſtan 
rope to break, and one of de ſailors was 
thrown with violence againſt one of de 
gentlemen, who puſhed de next him, who 
puſhed my new maſſer into de baſon. Dere 
was little ſwell, and nobody did venture to do 
any ting but fling a rope, and poor maſſer 
ſunk many times, and never roſe near it. 
Den I did jump in, and I did hold him bove 
| | water, 
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water, as I did young Maſſer Benfield, till 
the boat came and took us bode in. 

« Tt was ſoon to be ſeen dat de gratitude 
of Maſſer Colerain was quite another kind 
dan Maſſer Benfizld. He did treat me ſo 
kindly, and when he did ſee me in ſadneſs 
about poor Flowney, he did aſk me de cauſe 
ſo kindly, I did tell him every thing. He 
did ſay he would try to buy Flowney, and 
ſhe ſhoud go wid us into England. I did 
cry for joy; but I no cry longer; for maſſer 
told me Miſtreſs Benfield would not part 
wid Flowney for any money. Den 1 did 
cry for ſorrow. 

One day ſoon, . ſaid fo kindly, you 
ſaved my life Benthango; I muſt make yours 
comfortable if I can. Tell me if you rader 
chuſe to remain in Jamaica or go. wid me to 
England. I did ſay, eider would kill me. 
If I did leave Jamaica. I ſhould die for 
Flowney; if I did tay, I ſhould die for him. 

« He did uſe to aſk me many queſtions 
about de treatment of poor black men; and 


de tears did often run down his cheeks when 
| I did 
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I did tell him. Oh! how I did love him for 
dat. He aid aſk me if good uſage would 
make de black people work well as bad. I 
did ſay yes—better a touſand times—for J 
felt ſo in my own heart. Den he ſaid 
would I engage for dis, if I had de manage- 
ment of one little plantation? I faid—if it 
was his plantation I would engage, for dat 
love would quicken my duty. He faid, it 
was probable I might be of ſingular uſe to 
de black people, if I could ſhew the planters 
dat it was deir intereſt to uſe deir negroes 
kindly, Dat he had partly prevailed upon 


his friend old Benfield to make de experi- 


ment, but dat he did not know how to go 


about it. So he propoſed to lend him me 
for three years to ſuperintend his ſmalleſt 
plantation, on deſe conditions; dat I ſhould 


be onder his own controul only, and his ſon's. 
Dat Flowney: ſhould be de reward of my 
ſervice, togeder wid ſuch furder recompence 
as Maſſer Benfield ſhould tink I deſerved. 


* Deſe conditions were accepted on both 
tides, and no ſooner had my maſſer departed 


for 
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for England den I did enter upon my new 
occupation. Tank God! I did ſucceed bet- 
ter as my hopes. Dere was ver little ſick- 
neſs. My plantation was de forwardeſt ; 
and I did ſpare four ſlaves for de oder. De 
next year and de next it was extended; 
Maſter Benfield did give me great tanks, and 
great promiſes. Dis tird year Maſſer Cole- 
rain was to come; and I was to receive my 
Flowney, and be baptiſed, and go to England 
and be ſo happy. | 

But black man not born to be happy. 
Old Maſſer Benfield fell from his chair and 
died, Miſſreſs Benfield did die a little be- 
fore. Every body ſorrow, cauſe every body 
was fraid of young Maſſer; for he had grown 
worſe and worſe. De ſlaves did hate and 
tremble. It was great comfort I was not 
his ſlave ; bur I did ſoon feel his malice. 

« He did caſt de eye of love—as he did 
call it—upon my poor Flowney ; and as 1 
have read of the Turkiſh baſhaw, he did 
trow the handkerchief to her; for de poor 
black women tink it- honour to be taken 
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notice of by white man; eſpecially maſters, 
But Flowney read a great muſh of her 
miſtreſs books; and was chriſtian; and 
tought it was great ſin; and beſides all dis, 
loved me dearly. So ſhe refuſed to gratify 
Maſſer Benfield. So his dignity was inſulted. 
So he did reſolve to revenge it, and alfo 
take revenge upon me; tor he did hate me 
vaſt much. 

« His vallet de chamber, Stukely, was 
bad man, and dey ſay, had deſerved de gal- 
lows in England. He was miniſter of his 
maſter's pleaſures, and de corrupter of his 
manners. So one morning Maſſer Benfield 
ordered Stukely to get Flowney into his 
chamber; and dere he did raviſh her. Yes, 
Sir George, he did raviſh her, repeated Fidel, 
ſtalking along the room. And den—de 
good God have mercy upon his wicked foul 
 —den—he gave her up to the luſt of Stukely 
and Stukely raviſh her. Poor Flowney! 
She did make de lamentation over de houſe 
—and den—dis white chriſtian man, de good 


God forgive him, ordered her to be publicly 


whipt 
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whipt—and Stukely did whip her till de 
blood did follow every ſtroke of de whip.” 

Sir George at this part of the recital roſe 
from his ſeat, and paced the room as Fidel 
had done before, who now was too much 
overcome to proceed, and had ran off to his 
chamber to indulge himſelf in private. That 
night, Sir George would not let him proceed 
in his tale, = 


HA „ 


Tax next morning at his accuſtomed 


hour, Sir George went to the pavilion. 
There, on a table, in a pretty female hand, 
like 
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like Miſs Colerain's, but not ſo like as to be 
able to pronounce it her's, lay a paper, on 
which was wrote:. 


Man, like the ſun, may give a ſhining 
preſage of his dawn—may paſs his morn of 
life bright in action, warm in benevolence— 
may ſuffer clouds to intervene, and ſhade his 
brilliance way ſet in feebleneſs and miſt— 
may diſappoint and grieve the world.” 

It is not very eaſy to deſcribe any of the 
feelings of man; to convey an adequate idea 
of that complicated tribe that now aſſailed 
Sir George—impoſſible. It was joy and 
ſorrow, it was pleaſure and pain, ariſing from 
a thouſand recollections. At length—it Was 
deluſion—it was fallacy—it was Mrs. Birim- 


port. Whatever it was, Fidel muſt be privy 
to it: 


But Fidel being queſtioned, anſwered, 
« No. He did rejoice if it was Mails 
Colerain—but he did doubt.“ 

« It is only to yourſelf,” ſaid Sir George, 
ce I have ever intruſted the key.” 


« And 
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« And I,” ſays Fidel, © did never part 
with it, but to you, and once for half an hour 
to Mrs, Birimport.” | 

« And why to Mrs. Birimport ?” 

J had not, —anſwered Fidel, —“ your 
direct orders to refuſe her; and how could I 
refuſe her?” | 

« But Mrs. Birimport is in London. 
And why ſhould ſhe be at the pains of de- 
ception? And if ſhe had procured a key, 
would fhe truſt it in any hands but her own? 
The writing indeed might be her's, or it 
might be Bardoe's, or Lindſay's. But how 
came it there? And what was its deſign? 
Every body, ſays he, ſuppoſes me able to 
diſpenſe health and the power of action upon 
myſelf; and that I am the arbiter of my own 
life or death. They call my diſorder love, or 
lethargy ; but I muſt take the liberty to tell 
thefe ſoi-difant philoſophers, it will be dif- 
ficult to find a ſtimulus ro rouſe me.” 

So thought Sir George, without perceiving 
that the ſtimulus was found; ſo far at leaſt as 
to keep him in great mental agitation. It 

was 
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was not till the ſecond evening, he became 
fuffièiently compoſed to wiſh to hear the end 
of Fidel's 

| $:T:0 RY. 

c Dis ſhameful ting,“ reſumed Fidel, 
r was done upon a day when de governor 
gave public dinner; to which Maſſer Ben- 
field did go. De moment he was gone, 
poor Flowney ran to the cottage of old negro 
woman, her friend, her confidant; where I 
had often met her of a Sunday evening, to 
ſpend in de endearments of love, de two 
hours dat Maſſer Benfield did den allow her. 
To dis old woman ſhe told every ting; and 
ſhe concluded wid“ Tell Benthango all. 
It kill him to know, but it kill me firſt.” 
So indeed ſhe had reſolved, for ſhe went 
inſtantly and threw herſelf in a pond at de 
bottom of de garden. 

My plantation was five miles 4 but 
de news ſoon came. I ran; and de firſt 
object I noticed was my dear Flowney on de 
bank of the pond, wid de old negreſs crying 
over her. She told me all. 1 did run mad. 

Maſſer 
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| Maſſer Benfield was gone. Stukely was in 
de garden, nailing wall trees, widin fight of 
de pond, widin ſight of de body, quiet as an 
honeſt man. I_did go to de boute. De 
ſlaves and de ſervants all melancholy. Dey 
did ſhake deir heads, and dey did cry poor 
Benihango. Dere was a room dey. did call 
de gun- room. I went dere and brought two 
pair of piſtols. I did load dem. Den I go 
to de garden, and ſay to Stukely you are de 
reſcal, de villain, de murderer. See dere. 
I kill you; but I kill you wid honour. 
Take two piſtols—choole, Stukely did 
tremble, and did ſay it was my maſter. I 
did anſwer—villain, I know all: take, or me 
ſhoot you. Den he did take two piſtols. 

1 faid—turn about—count ten ſteps back- 
ward. I do de ſame; den turn, and fire. 
I did turn to count my ſteps. Stukely did 
not turn. He fired his piſtol. De bullet 
went through my left arm. I did turn and 
ſhoot him dead. 
© Den I did go to my poor Flowney ; I 


did lie down by her; I did lay de loaded 
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-piſtol by my ſide; for I did mean to live 
only an hour, dat J might indulge mylelf 
| wid laſt looks, and laſt kiſſes. And I did 
ſay to her, whilſt my warm lips did preſs her 
cold lips—my Flowney ; if dere is heaven, 
| it is for poor negro, and for me, and for dee; 
| dere is no Benfields dere; no Stukelys, De 
' whip is deirs in dis world; it is ours in de 
next. . | 
« Whilſt I was lying by de ſide of my 
dear Flowney, dere was conſultation in de 
houſe; for two white men of de ſervants did 

| ſee all dat paſſed betwixt Stukely and me; 
and dey faid, our maſter will kill Benihango 
with tortures. To ſave him, we muſt put 
him into de hands of juſtice. So dey agreed, 
and came filently and took me by de arms, 
and dey did cry, and did tell me deir inten- 
tion. And ] did point to de piſtol, and I did 
ſay—if you be my friends, let me die here. 
Den dey told me—if I did kill myſelf, I 
ſhould never go to heaven to Flowney. I 


did not tink ſo; but J Way 6 not in I to 
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reaſon; ſo dey took me to a juſtice of de 
peace, who did ſend me to priſon, 

<< De firſt ting Maſſer Benfield did do 
when he came home, was to fall into de great 
rage, and kick every body, and diſcharge de 
two white ſervants for deir officiouſneſs. 
He was fool dere. Dey were ſo much de 


more my friends. Dey ſpread de news; dey 


told de trute; for they were white men, and 
durſt ſpeak trute. So my ſtory flew. Every 
body did pity me; did deteſt Benfield. Be- 
fore my trial did come on, my good maſter 
Mr. Colerain arrived, and did come to com- 
fort me in de priſon. Dis was ver well; for 
Maſſer Benfield did offer muſh money to de 
two white men to leave Jamaica and fail for 


France; and Maſſa Colerain did give dem 
muſh to keep dem honeſt. So when my 
trial did come, I was acquitted; and de evi- 


dence of de rape of my poor Plowney was 
ſtrong enough to enduce many gentlemen at 
Kingſton to enter into de ſubſcription for de 
proſecution of Maſſa Benfield. But 1 did 


leave wid my Maſſa Colerain, before any ting 


Es: : did 
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did come of dat, and I did no hear more 
about it.“ | 3 
So ended the tale of Benihango; on which 
Sir George made a very extraordinary com- 
ment. When firſt the thought of dying 
ſtruck his imagination, he had cauſed his will 
to be made and authenticated. This he car- 
ried with him; and this night before he ſlept, 
he added a codicil, bequeathing Fidel fifty 
pounds a year for life. 


Ar. XXXV. 


Bor Sir George's mind, however occu- 
pied by the paſt affliftions of Mr. Fidel, was 
ſtill more ſo, by the note, courteſy itſelf 

| ho '2 would 
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would ſcarce call it a billet-doux, found on 
his table. When he had wearicd himſelf 
with conjectures who might be its author, he 
wearied himſelf ſtill worſe by confidering its 
contents. It required a greater degree of 
ſelf complaiſance than Sir George at preſent 
poſſeſſed, to juſtify his mode of life, Nothing 
could be more true, th in that his ſun was 
clouded. If it ſer, it would not ſet in glory. 
Agitated with this unpleaſing concluſion, 
he roſe earlier than uſual on the morning of 
the firſt of May; and with a mind tuned to 
melancholy, took the walk leading to his 
loved pavilion, The door was not cloſed, 
He ſuppoſed Fidel there. Entering, he ſaw, 
not Fidel, but two ladies, one of whom was 
| diſſolved in tears; the other hanging over 
her with all the marks of love and pity. 

Sir George approached the fitting fair one; 
and exclaimed — © Good heavens! Miſs 
Colerain!” She roſe, looked up at his pale 
face, where the roſe of health no longer: 
bloomed, and the tears flowed ſtill more 
copiouſly from her lovely eyes. A flight 
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tinge too fluſhed her charming cheek. She 
curiſied, and ſaid, I am ſorry, Sir George, 
I am very ſony to ſee you in ſo indifferent 4 
ftate of health.“ | 

« Health,” Sir George anſwered, looking 
tenderly on her, © health, Miſs Colerain, 
depends upon happineſs. Am I to believe 
you wiſh me that?” 

« Why, Sir George, ſhould you doubt it?“ 

« Did you, Miſs Colerain, honour me with 
theſe obſervations?” ſhewing. the note he 
had found. Miſs Colerain did not anſwer. 

« Yes, brother,” replied the other lady, 
whom Sir George had not yet noticed, © it 
was. Miſs Colerain.” 

« My dear ſiſter,” ſaid Sir George, 
hence do you come?” 

« Of that, another time,“ ſaid Mrs, 
Birimport. | 

« And haye you been well?” aſked Sir 
George, tenderly, _ £ 
Health, brother,” Mrs. Birimport an- 
ſwered ſmiling. © 5 dependy upon happineſs.” 

| « For 
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« For that, my Emily,” Sir George re- 
plied, I have myſelf been a mendicant in 
vain; and ſhe who dented it me, ſeems now 
to wiſh to deprive me of every ſubſtitute.” 

« J prieve,” ſaid Miſs Colerain, © to ſee 
this feminine amuſement, called a ſubſtitute 
for happineſs, by Sir George Paradyne.” 

I grieve every body,” ſaid Sir George; 
e have grieved my ſiſter, and my friends, 
and now I grieve you. It was to fave them 
forrow I came here. They came here alſo; 
and now you are come, Miſs Colerain. I 
cannot live or die, to pleaſe any body.” 

« You are angry then that J am here,” 
faid Miſs Colerain. 

« Angry!” Sir George replied; “ anger 
is a Weh ſenſation to. feel for Miſs Cole- 
rain.“ 

© And did you never feel it?” aſked ſhe. 

« I don't know,” Sir George replied; 
perhaps I might, when your ſevere delicacy 


expoſed me to my own fatal guidance, and all. 


the errors of youth. When you expected. 
me to have wiſdom, which. comes ſo ſlow, 
L 4. without: 
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without giving me time to acquire it. When 
you who had it, would not deign to impart 
it. When you miſtook folly for attachment; 
and made me miſerable for having failed in 
65k eh though my heart bled at the reſ- 
traint.? | 
You have enumerated my miſtakes, Sir 
George,” ſaid Miſs Colerain. Was all 
the error on my fide?” 
« Yes, all—all— faid Sir Gee ce all 
but folly, but madneſs. But,” continued he, 
bending one knee to the ground, and taking 
a a paſſive hand—I ſhall expiate it with my 
hfe. What more can Cornelia deſire?” | 
It was tender affection ſpeaking in the 
accent of deſpair. Tears flowed from the 
beautiful eyes of Miſs Colerain, faſter than 
| ever. Ah,” ſaid ſhe, «© I have not yet 
learned to aſſociate the ideas of death and 
Sir George Paradyne. Nor can I bear the 
aſſociation. I hope he will live to oblige 


« I would — dic to oblige. you,” 
"Ke DL Sir 
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Sir George replied; © but to live! and live 
without you!” 
A bluſh overſpread Miſs Colerain 8 cheeks; 
ſhe was ſilent. | 
« Is that a neceſſary conſequence, bro- 
ther?” Mrs. Birimport aſked. 
« Will you have the goodneſs to riſe, Sir 


George?“ ſaid Mits S + this poſture : 


muſt be painful. to you.“ 

e No—it is pleaſure itſelf—” anſwered 
Sir George. © But to be followed by ten- 
fold torment if——” he ſtopped. 

« If,“ ſaid Mrs. Birimport, “ ſhe has 
taken the trouble to come from France, to 
tell you, you muſt die 
Colerain, paſs the ſentence now. Sir George 
s prepared to die in ccſtacy at your feet.“ 

« Oh Cornelia!” ſaid Sir George. 

Miſs Colerain bluſhed, Highed, and. was 
filent. 

« Oh this delicacy ! » Mrs. Biriaypore 
exclaimed. © What-evils it brings upon the 


daughter's of men! Take her, Sir George; 


3 Igive 


if you have, Mits 
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I give her to „ he will not give 
herſelf.” 


Cornelia!“ ſaid Sir 8 again. 
Don't ſpeak yet, Cornelia, ſays Mrs. 
Birimport. 

cSpare me —ſpare me, 3 madam,” 
cries Miſs Colerain, throwing her arms about 
Mrs. Birimport's neck. 

« And fo, Sir George,” ſaid his ſiſter, 
* you will not accept her from my hands!” 

« I ſcarce dare accept her from her own,” 
Sir George replied. © I feel my own diſ- 
parity. May I, may I hope, Cornelia?“ 

„% Yes—hcpe—” anſwered Mrs. Birim- 
port, © hope, Sir George, if you prefer ex- 
pectation. to poſſeſſion.” | 

e Not one word! Cornelia?” faid Sir 
George. . 

« Not one,” anſwered Mrs. Birimport. 
| © Be ſatisfied with ſilencè, the genuine and 
proper conſent of maids, time out of mind.” 

66 J confeſs, Sir George, * ſaid Miſs 
Colerain, * my. firſt wiſh is, that * ſhould 
be well and happy.” 


« And,” 
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& And,“ added Mrs. Birimport, © it coſt 
Her leſs trouble to come out of France to 
make you fo, than now to confeſs it.“ 

« How much of my lively ſiſter's vivacity, 
Cornelia,” ſaid. Sir . Ws oy I take 
for truth 2”? 


« As much,” en Mis Colerain,. 


bluſhing roſe red, and hiding thoſe bluſhes in 
Mrs. Birimport's boſom. “ As much as 
you pleaſe.” | 


Sir George could now neither attend to- 


Miſs Colerain's bluſhes, nor. Mrs. Birimport's 
eomments. But he could kiſs their hands: 
with no inconſiderable tranſport; after which, 
finding he wanted ſpeech and freſh air, he ran: 
into the garden to ſeck them. h | 
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CAP. XXXVI.: 


1 Doubt not, but my fair readers ſee, that 
the appearance of Miſs Colerain in the pavi- 
lion, or even in Hampſhire, was not accident. 
No, ladies—it was not accident. Mrs. 
Birimport, by a ſagacity intuitive I ſuppoſe 
in woman, knew that the wounds of love, 
like the viper's bite, were beſt cured by the 
mouths that inflift them. 

This idea ſhe imparted to Mr. Bardoe and 
Mr. Lindſay. Mr. Bardoe allowed the pro- 
bability that Miſs Colerain was in poſſeſſion 
of the ſpecific medicine for Sir George; but 

doubted 
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doubted whether ſhe or any woman had the 
quantum ſufficit of liberality and ſtrength of 
mind, to riſe above the great prejudices of 
pride, and the ſmall ones of decorum, which 
throw themſelves in the way in this caſe. 
Mr. Lindſay ſaid—if any woman could fo 
act, it was Miſs Colerain, Mrs, Birimport, 
with a gracious courteſy, returned thanks to 
both the gentlemen for their politeneſs. 
c In point of politeneſs, Lindfay,” ſaid 
Mr. Bardoe, „ fear we have failed; but 
how ſtands the matter in point of veracity ? 
Have you, my ſweet widow, any claim to 
exemption? You, who know you have my 
ſpecific? And refuſe it to my moſt humble 
petitions?” 

te Stop——your honour——"” faid Mrs. 
Birimport, laughing. In the firſt place, 
I was not the viper who bit you. In the 
ſecond, the baſis of your complication, your 
PROG common habit, is beyond my art, or any 
art,.to cure.” 
Lou have 8 no ground for this 
plea,” ſaid Mr. Bardoc, „you have balf 

cured 
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cured me, againſt my will, and your own. 
And now. that J have acquired a complaiſant 
volition, yours, too inexorable, refuſes to 
compleat my cure.“ 

« How a wiſe man,” replied Mrs. 
Birimport, © who has for years been bleſſed 
with . indifference, - ſhould” leave this quiet | 
miſtreſs, and become again the ſubject of the 
vagaries and caprices of woman—1 cannot 
think.“ 

« Tt is, madam,” faid Mr. Bardoe, ce be- 
cauſe I am not a wiſe man. Wiſdom is not. 
made for this world; and he who has it, 
cannot do a better thing than get rid of all 
ef it which does not ferve to prevent his 
* into a well, and ſuch , excur- 
fions.” 

«. J most own, I think you improve,“ 
Mrs. Birimport anſwered; „when you ar- 
rive at perfection we ſhall ſee. At pre- 
ſent let us return ta Sir George.“ 

Mr. Bardoe,. and Mr. Lindſay, each con- 
tending - for the honour of effecting this 
miracle, of converting a woman, into a being 
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of reaſon; but the preference was given to 
Mr. Lindſay, becauſe his adventure with Miſs 
Robarts, in France, had placed him 1n the 
moſt friendly intimacy with Miſs Colerain; 
with whom he correſponded occaſionally; 
though, after the adventure at Bruſſels, ſhe 
forbid him to make Sir George rs the 
ſubject. 7 
_- Miſs Colerain was now at Bourdeaux, the 


gueſt of her friend, one of the daughters of 


the principal of that houſe there, whoſe in- 
cipient failure firſt began to involve her 
father, and who. was lately married at Paris, 
to a Monſieur Larogne. To Bourdeaux 
then, Mr. Lindſay haſtened;. and: found Mils 
Carlill and ſhe, in poſſeſſion of a pretty houſe 
there, and with all the appearance of becom- 
ing perpetual reſidents. 

Mlany a ſigh came from the boſom of Miſs 
Colerain; many a drop of pearly fluid from 
her lovely eyes, when ſhe heard the whole 
melancholy tale of Sir George. It was even- 
ing when it was told; and ſhe left the taſk of 


entertaining 
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entertaining Mr. Lindſay to Miſs Carlill; and 
retired to her chamber, 

The next morning ſhe told Mr. Lindfay, 
that though ſhe could not but feel very 


ſenſibly the peculiar embarraſſments of her 


ſituation, ſhe could not heſitate a moment 
how to act. In ſuch a cafe, delicacy muſt 
give way to feelings of more importance, 


-One grateful and alleviating circumſtance 


was, that ſhe ſhould receive the countenance, 
the friendſhip and advice of Mrs. Birimport. 
Another, that ſhe ſhould be accompanied by 


her ever dear and obliging Miſs Carlill; 


whoſe houſe on Combor common, not being 
relinquiſhed, they might be accommodated 


there with ſome degree of propriety. As 


for expedition, they took the road of Paris 
and Calais. Miſs Colerain was met at Dover 
by Mrs. Birimport, who thanked her with a 
grateful heart; and in the few days they 
ſpent together before their appearance at the 
Waite Houſe, became as much endeared to 


each other, as time could have made them. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Birimport took up her abode at Miſs 
Carlill's; and having, by the aſſiſtance of Sir 


George's old houſe-keeper, contrived to get 


an impreſſion of the key of the pavilion, in or- 
der not to expoſe poor Fidel to the neceſſity 


of denying the truth to his maſter, began and 


purſued their operations as we have related in 
the preceding chapter. 


\. HAP. XXXVIL 


Bur all operations of men at leaſt 


muſt have an end; and this invaluable hiſtory 


amongſt the reſt, The grand intervening 
epocha between a man's coming into lite, 


and 
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and going out of it, is his marriage; at which 
when a man arrives, however he may increaſe. 


his conſequence in a ſmall circle, he loſes it 
_ amongſt the large circle of the young, the 


beautiful, the ſingle fair, who conſider him as 


dead—in law, For this charming circle 


principally have I compiled theſe memoirs; 
and having brought them. to a point where 
they can be no farther intereſting, it is proper 
to cloſe them there; after ſhewing, with the 
utmoſt brevity, what was the ſituation five 
years after; that is, what is the ſituation now, 
of the principal perſonages of our drama. 
Two years after his nephew's marriage, 
Lord Auſchamp paid his debt of nature. 
The flattery of domeſtics is but a poor ſub- 
ſtitute for the rich adulation paid to men in 


power. The Earl was obliged to aſſiſt this 


ſubſtitute with all that a French vintage could 
give; and all that a French cook could per- 


form. Altogether begat the gour. There 


were ſeveral thouſands done at Weltjies, 


whether the father proceded the ſon to the 


Elyſian ſhades, or the ſon the father. This 
ſon 
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fon was at Nice, endeavouring to renovate 
his worn out conſtitution; and as his brother 
had died the ſpring before, Sir George and 
Lady Paradyne, may one day be transformed 
into an Earl and Counteſs; a moſt agreeable 
metamorphoſis; and likely to be reliſhed in 
England, when titles ſhall be nick names 
only, in the reſt of Europe. 

Lady Mary Paradyne was no ſooner in- 
formed by the dutiful Sir George, of his 
approaching nuptials, that ſhe conceived her 
own misfortunes; and the luſtre of her houſe 
had both reached their acme. It was faid 
that ſhe killed two pair of very fine chariot 
horſes in lamenting her uncommon troubles. 
At length ſhe ſubmitted to receive a viſit, 
and has even been heard to ſay—that there 

was ſomething in Lady George Paradyne 
that was pretty well—all things conſidered. 
She cannot make ſo favourable a judgment 
of Sir George and Mrs. Birimport, now 
Mrs. Bardoe; however, ſhe does not fatigue 
herſelf with the violence of her complaints; 
| | ' ſhe 


ans n 18. 


ſhe only gives vent occaſionally; and the 
exerciſe ſeems uſeful, _ 

Lady Ann Brixworth hitherto, has had the 
good fortune to eſcape matrimony ; but not 
ſcandal. Not that it has affected any part of 
her reputation that is of the leaſt conſequence, 
for ſhe is careſſed at court and admitted into 
the firſt circles. But in the eyes of the more 
rigid, ſhe was rather indiſcreet. She went to 
Paris once ſuddenly—I dare ſay it was to 
Paris; but this is a trip which ladies uſuaily 
ſay a great deal of before hand; and Lady 
Ann ſaid nothing. The favourite maxim of 
the late Earl of Cheſterfield for the govern- 
ment of rank, is this—© Have a good out- 
ſide.” Lady Ann always thought this pre- 
cept. went no farther than fine clothes; till 
the biſhop of—— convinced her it 


meant alſo going to church. So Lady Ann 
is regular at St. James's church or chapel; 
where ſhe has been greatly edified by. the 
good biſhop's diſcourſes on that famous pre- 
cept of St. Paul to the ladies“ If ye fall, 
fall not unſeemly; rather fall ye with grace.“ 

| The 


The honourable Mr. Bardoe had many 
conferences with Mrs. Birimport on the ſub- 
jet of marriage. She was of opinion that 
a man who married ſhould be alive. He— 
that matrimony was commonly a very ſleepy 
buſineſs, which a defunct, like himſelf, might 
perform with great ſomnolence. They dif- 
| fered ſo much, that at length they were 
oblized ro marry, in order to ſee which was 
N The matter is not quite ſertied at this 
day. | 

A fimilar cataſtrophe followed the diſputes 
betwixt Miſs Carlill and Mr. Lindſay. 

„Thy vanities are of the fleſh, William 
Lindſay,” ſaid the lady. 

« There are vanities of the ſpirit alſo,” the 
| gentleman replied. © I preſume not to know 

whether Miſs Carlill is afflicted. 

« I like not the doings of thy ſteeple 
houſe,” faid the lady, „ there is much noiſe 
and little devotion. Thy OY is mecha- 
nical.“ | 

I like very well the devotion of the 
friends,” anſwered Mr. Lindſay, © as long as 


it 
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It 1s filent, When the ſpiri gets into the 


, bowels, the ſighs and the groans of ſo many 
” troubled minds, afflict me ſorely. When it 


mounts into the tongue, ſo ſeldom proveth it 


to be the ſpirit of wiſdom, that I grow ſick 
of heavenly things.” 

© Thou art wicked,” ſaid the lady, ce if I 
take thee, it is out of pity to thy poor ſoul.” 


I take thee,” ſaid the gentleman, out 
| of pity to thy poor body.” 


So they took one another. 

The reverend Mr. Holford and' his lady, 
ſtill cultivate reſpectively, flowers and words, 
Miſs Haubert, the lady of the manor, till 
cultivates pride, chaſtity, and philoſophy. 


But of philoſophy there is no end. The 


total non-exiſtence of exiſtence of Mr. David 
Hume, has given place to the ſyſtem of Mr. 
Robert Younge; who, finding that thoſe 
who made matter of nothing, or nothing of 
matter, has contrived it another way, This 
is to compoſe a univerſe of ſpheres of at- 


traction only, It is true, there is nothing to 


attract; 
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attract; but ſlight obſtacles repel not makers 
of ſyſtems. This compoſer has hitherto, 
only made the firſt particle of matter; but 
Miſs Haubert hopes another will be made 
next year. | | . 
I beg ten thouſand pardons of my fair 
readers, for having neglected to inform my- 
ſelf of the dreſs of Miſs Colerain, and her 
bluſhes, upon the wedding day; together 
with the form of going to, and returning 
from the church; and how the day was ſpent; 


and at what hour the bride retired. That - 


theſe are eſſential matters I know; and am 
ſorry they muſt be waited for, till the third 
edition; for Sir George and his lady, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bardoe, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lindfay, are now at Paris; whither they went 
to ſee if the nation of Francks, ſo merry 
when governed by folly, are not grown 
grave, ſince wiſdom has had a ſhare in the 
adminiſtration. This, I find, is partly the 
caſe; but when an Engliſh ſenator had ſaid 
ina book, ſuppoſed to contain the collected 
wiſdom 
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wiſdom of the nation That man has no 
rights,” —the whole French people fell into 
a violent fit of Jaughter, which continues to 
this day. Some rights, at leaſt, they ſaid, 
might be allowed to man; the rights of 
ſuffering, and of paying taxes; theſe no 
courts could diſpute. But if, ſaid they, men 
have no rights, they have wills at leaſt; and 
Kings, Lords, and Prieſts, ſhall know it. 


FINIS. 


